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NOVABROM 
VIGOROUS 


The Best All-around Bromide Paper on the Market Today 


(Gallit Gay-Vert ) 


MADE IN THE FOLLOWING VARIETIES: 


No. 1 White Matt Smooth 
No. 5 Cream Matt Smooth 


No. 2 White Matt Rough 
No. 6 Cream Matt Rough 


No. 3 White Semi Matt Smooth 
No. 7 Cream Semi Matt Smooth 


No. 4 White Semi Matt Velvet 
No. 9 Pink Glossy 
No. 10 White Glossy 


All our Bromide Papers, including Glossy, possess the unique 
advantage of going through the dryer without sticking, are non- 
curling and coated on pure white stock—good blacks—they dry 
black and white, NOT GREY. 


Also made in NORMAL for contrasty negatives or for soft effects 


——0€ 


1c—00€ 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Send us ONE DOLLAR and we will send you our GENEROUS ASSORTMENT 
of GEVAERT PERFECT PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS to get you acquainted 
with our line, including RONIX, NOVAGAS, VITTEX, ORTHOBROM, 


NOVABROM. Only one offer to a customer. 


(L.| The GEVAERT CO of AMERICA 


Send for a catalogue 


117 West Forty Sixth Street 
NEW YORK 
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Important Announcement Concerning 


Enlarging Cyk 
N KEEPING with other improvements in the Ansco line of sensi- 
tized papers we have stepped up the speed of Enlarging Cyko to 


double what it was. 


This makes Enlarging Cyko much the 


fastest projection paper not designated as “bromide,” and highly 
satisfactory for use in the latest types of projection printers. 


Match Your Contact Quality 


In our estimation it is the finest en- 
larging paper ever offered. The 
best contact quality can be matched 
absolutely, and with ease. The 
prints have rich velvety blacks, 
peppy highlights, and wonderful 
depth and roundness. For bril- 
liancy with softness it cannot be 
touched by other papers, and the 
latitude in exposure and ‘develop- 
ment makes it very easy to work. 


A New Feature 


While the speed has been dou- 
bled, putting this paper in a class 
by itself, the emulsion has been 
treated to make manipulation safe 
in the orange light used in finish- 
ing plants and studios for working 
slow contact papers such as Noko 
and Professional Cyko. 

The new Enlarging Cyko is not a 
chance product, but the fruit of long 
emulsion research, with innumerable 
test coatings under production con- 
ditions since early in 1923. Uni- 
formity, keeping quality, and free- 
dom from fog and mechanical de- 
fects are important features. 


Two Offers 
To get this paper promptly into 
general use by finishers and photog- 
raphers, we make the accompanying 
offers to readers of this magazine. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offer No. 1 


For Those Who Do Enlarging Either 
for Themselves or Others 


For $1.00 we will ship postpaid in 
the 5 x 8 size, 1 dozen Contrast En- 
larging Plat Double Weight for extra- 
thin or weak negatives, 1 dozen 
Regular Enlarging Plat Double Weight 
for normal or average negatives, and 
1 dozen Regular Enlarging Buff (double 
weight only). Regular retail value, 50 
cents a dozen or a total of $1.50. We 
feel sure that if you try this paper you 
will use nothing else, and at the same 
time will be encouraged to make many 
more enlargements than hitherto, the 
results obtained are so fine. 


Be Sure to Mention This Advertisement 


Offer No. 2 


For Those Who Have Their Enlarg- 
ing Done by Others 


Send us one or two of your favorite 
small negatives, with your check for 
$1.00, and we will make and send you 
postpaid one 5 x 7 black-and-white en- 
largement on double-weight Enlarging 
Plat, and one 5 x 7 sepia enlargement 
on Enlarging Buff. We make this 
offer so that in the future you will 
specify Enlarging Cyko to your 
finisher. 


Be Sure to Mention This Advertisement 


In writing, just say “Offer No. 1” or “Offer No. 
2,” and mention this advertisement. If request- 
ed, we will also send you, free, a copy of our new 
booklet on “Home Development of Roll Film.” 


When Dealing with Advertisers Please Mention Puoto-Era Macazine 
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Preserve Nature’s Beauty 


with Roehrig’s Transparent 
Oil Photo-Colors 


By glazing you can preserve, in the pictured scene, 
the delicate tones and shades that nature gave the 
original; you can make your photos things of life. 


Glazing is easily and effectively accomplished with Roehrig’s 
Transparent Oil Photo-Colors. They are for the use of not only 
professionals, but amateurs, and are easily applied. Color-correc- 
tions can be made without trouble. No brush is necessary with 
Roehrig’s; just follow the instructions contained in the package. 
Remember Roehrig’s Colors are 


Guaranteed Permanent 


No color leaves our laboratories until it has been thoroughly 
tested against the action of time and light. When you buy Roehrig’s, 
you get perfect colors. To make certain of securing Roehrig’s, look 


for our trade-mark—a color-circle on a field of black. 


For sale by all dealers—a complete coloring set, $3.75, or by 
the tube. For further information, write department P. 


ROEHRIG - BIELENBERG CO., Inc. 


155 NEVINS STREET 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


The Science and Practice of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


By 
Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B.S. 
The latest book on photography 


The author has given us a book that 
should be read by the amateur and the 
professional photographer. The subject 
is treated thoroughly, in a non-tech- 
nical style and the instructions are 
given so clearly that the merest begin- 
ner may follow them successfully. It 
is the latest comprehensive book on the 
subject now to be obtained, and well 
worth adding to your photographic 
library. 

297 pages, 53 halftone- and diagram- 
illustrations, appendix, tables, 
bibliography and index 
Price, cloth, prepaid, $3.00 
Send your orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
ma AMATEUR 


A Remarkable Book of Correct In- 
formation and Helpful Suggestions. 
No need to “experiment” longer. 
It is both costly and discouraging 


Make ALI, Your 
PICTURES 
As Good As 
YOUR BEST ONES 


417 Pages—166 Illustrations 


Written so you can understand it. Infor- 
mation, pleasure and profit from first page 
to last. Used as Supplementary Text at 
New York Institute of Photography 


PRICE, $3.50 
sent postpaid by 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
Guadalupe Cathedral and Plaza. ....... Robert M. Riculfi......... 6 
East Altar of Guadalupe Cathedral ........................05- Robert M. Riculfi......... 8 
Viste of Guadalupe from Tepeyac....... ... Robert M. Riculfi......... 9 
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Kinematography for the Amateur, Part IIT.................... Herbert C. McKay........ 13 
Photography When the Snow Flies and It’s Cold... A. H. Beardsley.......... 19 
Cogitations of a Photographic Philistine....................... Dr. George E. Blackham... 2&8 


To Contributors: Contributions relating to pho- 
tography are solicited and will receive careful 
consideration. Preference is given to MS. that is 
typewritten, and to authors who are practical 
amateur or professional photographers. 


To Subscribers: A reminder of expiration will 
be enclosed with the last issue of every subscrip- 
tion at the time the copy is mailed. Prompt 
renewal will ensure the uninterrupted receipt of 
the magazine for the following year. Send both 
old and new addresses, when requesting a change. 


To Advertisers: Advertising-rates on application. 
Forms close on the 5th of the preceding month. 


Sample Copies: A sample copy will be mailed to 
any address for 25 cents in currency or stamps. 


Published Monthly, on the Ist, at Wolfeboro, 
New Hampshire, U.S.A. 

Entered as Second-Class Matter at the Post- 
o—. Wolfeboro, N.H., under the act of March 

Copyright, 1924, by Photo-Era Magazine. All 
rights reserved. 

Yearly Subscription-Rates: United States and 
Mexico, $2.50 postpaid; single copy, 25 cents. 
Canadian subscription, $2.85 postpaid; single copy, 
80 cents. Foreign subscription, $3.25 postpaid. 

Foreign Agents: England, Houghtons, Ltd., 
88-89 High Holborn, London, W.C. Scotland, 
Robert Ballantine, 1034 St. Vincent St., Glasgow. 
Japan, Maruzen Company, Ltd., 11-16 Nihonbashi, 
Tori-Sanchome, Tokyo. Australia, Kodak, Austral- 
asia, Ltd., Sydney. 


Photo-Era Magazine, The American Journal of Photography 
WILFRED A. FRENCH, Managing-Editor; A. H. BEARDSLEY, Associate-Editor and Publisher 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
(Printed in U.S.A.) . 
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The Fastest Lenses in the World 


that are regularly made in focal lengths of from 114 
to 12 inches and having the phenomenal speed of 
F/2.9 (approximately 100% more rapid than F/3.5 
and 300% more than F/4.5 lenses) have set a new 
standard in the manufacture of Anastigmat lenses. 


FULLY CORRECTED 
EXCEPTIONAL COVERING-POWER 
For speed-work of every description, portraiture at 
home or in the studio, in fact, wherever an Anastig- 
mat lens can be used the Pentac F/2.9 makes an 


ideal objective, for when stopped down it will do the 
DALLMEYER work of any other anastigmat used at the same 
: aperture, and when used wide open, negatives can 
PENTAC be obtained with it that were heretofore impossible. 
F/2 9 Supplied with diffusing-adjustment on the larger 

” sizes, for Pictorial work and Portraiture. 


Pentacs and other Dallmever lenses including Tele- 
photos, Anastigmats, Soft-focus and the famous 
Portrait series are described in detail in a new 
thirty-two page booklet obtainable gratis of your 
dealer or direct from the 


HERBERT & HUESGEN CO. 
18 East 42nd Street, New York City, N.Y. 


SOLE UNITED STATES DISTRIBUTORS 
DALLMEYER LENSES - LIFA FILTERS - ERNEMANN CAMERAS - HEYDE METERS 


—-FILMPACKS 
of (non-curling) all-metal case 


ALL SIZES AVAILABLE NOW 
Ayfe—ROLLFILMS 
| are THE BEST and BRIGHTEST 


— 114-116 EAST 13th STREET - - : NEW YORK 


Canadian Agents: Canadian & Foreign Agency Co. 
P. O. Box No. 1076, Montreal, Canada 
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SILVERY NIGHT 


bona fide moonlight picture 

made at night with one ex- 
posure, proving our assertion 
that the ILEX PARAGON is 
unexcelled even under most 
trying lighting-conditions. As 
its photographer states “My 
ILEX PARAGON gets ’em in 
the dark.” 


Made by W. T. Adderley with ILEX PARAGON Anastigmat F/4.5 


ILEX PARAGON is the culmination of scientific 
lens-development for it has proved to be unique in 
its adaptability to any setting or purpose. 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


When Dealing with Advertisers Please Mention PHoro-Era MaGazIne 


: 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 


Copy must be ived on or bef 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


the fifth of the preceding month 


FOR SALE 


WANTED 


AMATEURS! Tey ¢ our high-grade =e by sending us your next 
film for finish 5x d50 cents. Send 
favorite negative. Price-list_ on request. PROSPECT PHOTO- 
FINISHING, 275 North 8th St., Paterson, N. J. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND FINE ART. Henry Turner Bailey. 

New edition. The aim of this book is acathetic. Nothing | will be 

found in it about the h or of p 

phy. It states clearl inci of ition. 124 pages . 96 

illustrations. Price $2. 30; " postage according to zone. Photo-Era 


BEHIND THE MOTION-PICTURE SCREEN. By Austin 
Lescarboura. A book of screen-wonders, in which will be 
found the answer to the thousand-and-one questions forever oc- 
curving to motion-picture devotees. 420 pages. 300 illustrations. 
Price $3.50; postage according to zone. PHOTO-ERA MAGA- 
ZINE, Wolfeboro. New Hampshire. 


FOR SALE. Back numbers of Photo-Era Magazine, to com - 
plete your files, etc. We can furnish all issues of 1921, 1922 and 
1923 to date. Order now, as some months are almost out. 
Sent tpaid for 25 cents per copy. PHOTO-ERA MAGA- 
ZINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


HANDY PICTURE DICTIONARY, by J. Sawtelle Ford. A 
description of 500 of the world’s best pictures. Only a few sets left. 
= to close them out, $1.00 each. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 


New E 


AUTOCHROMES 


MAKE PERFECT AUTOCHROMES. Ability to make and show 

tos is a ble asset. My method assures 

success and costly, jointing Instruc- 

tion and formulas the results of twelve years’ imenting and 

experience. Write for particulars. WILL ROUNI S, Autochrome 
Expert, 112A First Street, Lowell, Massachusetts. 


WANTED-— Several 4 x 5 and 314 x 414 Graflex Color Plate Hold- 
ers for Autochrome plates. Give number, size and price. BOX 554, 
Asdmeve, Fe. 

WE CAN Pay You THE. HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods, charges iil 
Central Camera 124 So. 


FEBRUARY, 1923. We need a few copies of PHOTO-E ERA 
MAGAZINE for February, 1923, to complete our files. We will 
extend-your subscription one month for each copy sent us IN GOOD 
CONDITION. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINI Wolfeboro, New 


Hampshire. 
THE BALANCE OF LIGHT AND SHADE IN POR- 
TRAITURE by Wm. H. Tow anted. State con- 


dition and price. PHOTO-ERAR MAGAZINE. Wolfeboro, N.H. 


1912. PHOTO-ERA, February and July issues, 1912 wanted. 
We will give two months’ subscription for copies in_ fair 
condition. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, N.H. 


MAKE MONEY 


MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR CAMERA. We show you how to 
sell your camera-pictures and be in 

hoto work. rite today, enclosing stamp. T. LANCASTER 
Sruptos, Box 436, Angeles, 


LANTERN-SLIDE MATS 


USE McCORMICK’ Ss SELF-ADJUSTING LANTERN- 
SLIDE MATS. Per pad, 100 pairs $1.00; per pad, 25 pairs 
$.35—postpaid. Sole Mfgr., A. WILMERDING. 27 Maiden 
Lane, New York City. The Trade Supplied. 


Bromoil Printing and Bromoil Transfer 
By Dr. Emil Mayer 
Translated from the seventh German edition by Frank Roy 
Fraprie. Bound in red cloth, 199 pages. The most up-to-date 
and helpful book of any devoted to the subject of bromoil 
printing or bromoil transfer. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. Send your orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Wolfeboro, New Hamp 


hi 


Combine Profit with Pleasure! 


Let your camera earn a handsome income, in addition to 
the pleasure it brings you. Our service will show you how 
this is done, give you every aid, and help sell your pictures, 
You can make ‘good, regardless of location or ability. 
Write us for full details, 


THE PICTURE WRITERS SYNDICATE 
2149 N. 29th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Make Your Own Motion-Pictures 


Simple — Inexpensive 
Practical 
WITH THE 


Victor Cine Camera 
$55.00 


Newlowcost through the use 
of the Eastman Ciné-Kodak 
Film. Write to 


W. C. BLIVEN, 403 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
or at 130 W. 42nd St., New York City, Victor Anima- 
tograph Co. 


Dictionary of Photography 
By E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S. 


No Amateur or Professional Photographer 
should be without it 


PRICE, $5.00. 
Order a copy now from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 
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ROBEY-FRENCH CoO. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
KODAKS and SUPPLIES 
High-Grade Developing, Printing and Enlarging 
PICTURES, FRAMES and MIRRORS 
The house for people of discriminating taste 
38 BROMFIELD STREET - - - BOSTON 


FOR ALL CAMERAS 
“Dear Mr. Harvey: 
After trying p ically every Exp Meter in ev 
of the he yours, and it works rig: 
is the only one that always gives exact results. Thank you, Mr. 
Harvey. I only paid $2.00 for it and every time I look at my 
plates, I feel I owe you money. 


Sincerely, G. 
Your dealer or G. L. Harvey, 105 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


The American Annual of Photography, 1924 

Ready about November 20, 1923 

Filled with interesting and practical information. More 

than two hundred beautiful pictures. 24 Supplements in 

color. A complete Photographic Formulary. The world’s 

finest and most popular Annual, Paper-covers, $1.75, 

Cloth-bound Edition, $2.50, Postage extra. 

GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 57 E. Ninth Street, New York City 

Send for a free copy of our Monthly Magazine, Snap-shots 

Everything Photographic 


MEASURE LIGHT 
With This Handy Meter 

No Sensitised Paper, or renewals. 

No holes to peep through. 

Set with one hand, at arm’slength. 
It shows instantly where to set it. 
No Guesswork. 
Beautifully nickeled, improved 
scale, a real instrument. 
Highly endorsed. 


G. M. MILNER, Fairfax, Cal. Price $1.50 inclading Morocco Case 


PROFESSIONAL GRADE WORK FOR 
DISCRIMINATING AMATEURS 


Extra-fine Enlarging, Copying, and Coloring. 
Now is the season to have those prints for your album 
finished in colors. They are much more lifelike. 
Write for information. 
E. A. BRAGG 


17 South Main Street Milford, Mass. 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 


NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Former Examining Official U.S. 
Patent Office. Inquiries Invited. 
WHITAKER BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AMUSEMENTS 
By Walter E. Woodbury 
This i ing book d ibes dozens of novel, ingenious, 
ing, and ludi effects obtainable with the camera such 
as doubles, spirit-pictures, freak pictures, and so forth. Sev- 
eral new sections. The only book of its kind. Ninth edition. 
128 pages 114 illustrations, size 61/8 by 91/4. Red cloth, 
gilt . Price $1.50. 

American Photographic Publishing " 
1144 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


Year’s Tuition in 
$135.00 PRIZE Art Museum School 
Home study class fee ($10.00) supplies the textbook 
“Drawing and Painting Self-Taught” ($3.00), the Draw- 
ing and Painting Glass ($2.50), criticisms of home work 
and chance to win prize. The Transcript said—‘‘An 
earnest student may now gain at home artistic vision 
never acquired by many artists.’ Circular on receipt 
of stamped envelope by Anson K. Cross, School of the 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Boston, Mass. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


A LIVE-WIRE SALESMAN 
MUST BE EXPERIENCED 


Trademark \\J A R R ENT E X Resistered 


THE WARREN PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
265 CANAL STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


JUST ISSUED 
PRINCIPLES OF PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
By John Wallace Gillies 
Large type, printed on cream paper, bound in dark red cloth 
with gold "lettering. 253 pages, 79 full-page illustrations, 15 
drawings. The book is written in easy conversational style 
and contains very little technical information beyond the grasp 
of the average camerist. 
Price, postpaid, $3.50. Send your orders to 

PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


This space is available to the first progressive 
photographic dealer who applies for it. Ask 
for rates. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


A BOOK FOR THE BEGINNER 
THE FIRST BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
By C. H. CLAUDY 


Do you want to know how to get six good pictures from a six- 
film spool every time? Here is the boiled-down essence of the 


whole thing—a book that no photograp g 
on your part, but tells you concisely just how to make good 
i Price, p id, $1.00. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire,U.S.A. 


Ensures correct focus. Indispensable for a perfect picture. 
Saves time and money. Send for one today, price $3.00. 


THE ARTOGRAPH SCREEN CO. 500 Fifth Ave. New York 


When Dealing with Advertisers Please Mention Paoto-Era Macazine 
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f4.5 
000a 3 134x23% 
00 4 24x3% 
0 5 34x44 
1 6 3144x434 
la 6% 4x5 
2 7 4x6 
2a 7% 4%x6% 
84 5x7 


3 

4 9% 5x8 
5 1034 64x84 
6 12 7x9 


f5.5 
6a 12 7x9 
7 14 


7a 16% 10x12 
8 19 11x14 


DOGMAR 


Reflecting Cameras 
SPEED 


Dogmar /4.5 is suitable for all kinds of speed work. It has 
two single combinations, different in focal length. These can 
be used separately at moderate stops. 

The back lens gives one and one-half times the image size of 
the complete lens. The front lens gives a double-size image. 
The scope of the camera is greatly increased. Because of its 
wonderful corrections, Dogmar, even when wide open, affords 
images of sparkling brilliancy. 


In asking for Dogmar information, give the name and size of your camera. 
Have you seen the Goerz camera booklet? This is sent free on request. 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
323 East 34th Street 


LENSES ann CAMERAS 


New York City 


Bromides 


Exhibition-pictures on Wellington 
Bromides always attract attention 
because the prints have a Distinc- 
tive Quality. 


ye md package 8 x 10 containing 
12 different grades mailed to any 
address on receipt of $1.25. 
Complete Wellington price-list 
sent on request. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Wellington & Ward, Elstree, Herts, Eng. 
SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS 


RALPH HARRIS & COMPANY 


26-30 BROMFIELD ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 


1923 
Edited by F. J. MORTIMER 


The International Annual of 
Pictorial Photography 


Over one hundred reproductions of 
the best pictures of the year from the 
London Salon, the exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic Society, the princi- 
pal American and Foreign Shows of 
1923, and selected examples from Amer- 
ican, British, French, Italian, Belgian, 
Canadian, Australian, Scandinavian 
and Japanese workers, together with 
reports of the progress of Pictorial 
Photography here and abroad. The 
book is a complete record of the best 
pictorial photography and a treasury of 
Inspiration to all who follow picture- 
making with a camera. 

As the edition will be limited we ask 
that you place your orders now. On 
sale early in 1924. 


Price, paper-covers, $2.50, Cloth, $3.50 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
_ Wolfeboro New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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Guadalupe: Holiest Shrine in Mexico 
ROBERT M. RICULFI 


MEXICO 


“World wrongly called the new! This clime was old 
When first the Spaniard came, in search of gold. 
Age after age its shadowy wings had spread, 

And man was born, and gathered to the dead; 

Cities arose, ruled, dwindled to decay, 

Empires were formed, then darkly swept away: 

Race followed race, like cloud-shades o’er the field, 
The stranger still to strangers doomed to yield. 

The last grand line that swayed these hills and waves, 
Like Israel, wandered long ’mid wilds and caves, 
Then, settling in their Canaan, cities reared, 

Fair Science wooed, a milder God revered, 

*Till to invading Europe bowed their pride, 

And pomp, art, power, with Montezuma died.” 


the lips of noted travelers, might 

%, 2g] well be supplemented with “See 
\2975)| Mexico and live forever!” Espe- 

455) cially is this true of the Valley of 
Mexico and Mexico City. The scenery is unsur- 
passed, with volcano-born mountains, eternally 
snow-capped, seething and boiling, surrounding 
the white-domed City of Mexico and rising 
majestically above the great valley below, clothed 
in brilliant verdure. Mexico City, at an altitude 
of eight thousand feet, with its climate of per- 
petual springtime, offers all the joys of the out- 
doors every day in the year. Health in abun- 
dance and vigor unlimited are quickly gained by 
tired workers who cast all care aside and enter 
this marvelous land, which makes one wonder if 
he has just died and gone to heaven. 

Many pages might be written about the beau- 
ties of our southern neighbor. However, not all 
is beauty in Mexico. During the past three 
months I have seen the dirt, the poverty, the 
filth that is Mexico, and I have seen the wealth 
and the beauty that is Mexico. Mexico is the 
richest poor country or the poorest rich country 
in the world. I do not know which. There is 
room for argument here. But this I do know—it 


impresses me wherever I go. It makes no dif- 
ference how small the village or how poor the 
inhabitants, there is always present a large and 
very fine church. The first consideration of the 
people in every community is the grandeur and 
beauty of their church. I will attempt to describe 
one of these, the Cathedral of Guadalupe. I use 
the word, attempt, advisedly, for an adequate 
description is beyond the power of my pen. 
First, I will say a word as to my photographic 
equipment and the light-conditions in Mexico. 
I am using on this trip a 3144 x 444 Revolving- 
Back Auto Graflex, fitted with Carl Zeiss Tessar, 
F/4.5. I also brought along my Wollensak 
Verito soft-focus lens of seven-inch focus. In 
addition, I have a 45 x 107 mm. Richard Vera- 
scope. There is nothing like this style and type 
of camera to record realistically a trip of this kind. 
Also, I have made many pictures with my 5 x 7 
Speed Graphic, equipped with Kodak Anastigmat 
lens. I use the Verito lens very little, for the 
reason that I prefer to obtain sharp pictures, as 
records, and then enlarge, if I want to, through 
the Verito after I am back home in my darkroom. 
If I obtain soft pictures here in the first instance, 
I can never obtain sharp pictures later, but the 
reverse works out satisfactorily. I use films 
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exclusively in order to save space and avoid 
breakage. One should always begin the day with 
an excess of films. How often have I exposed my 
last film, only to walk around the next corner and 
find a subject not to be equaled again anywhere, 
and in a village I would not have the time to 
revisit. The light is very actinic in and about 
Mexico City, owing to the high altitude and bril- 
liant sunshine. I find it easy to photograph with 
camera held in hand while using a three-time 
filter, although some people cannot do it. 

I fear I am immoderately fond of my hobby, 
as I often neglect my profession for it; and, what 
is worse, sometimes, my friends. But to me 
photography is really more than a hobby. It is 
a soul-inspiring art. When everything seems to 
have gone wrong, I pick up my camera, jump in 
a car and pile straight away into the heart of 
nature. Soon I am so intrigued with her beauties 
and engrossed in communion with her, that all 
my troubles—real or fancied—are dispelled like 
mist under strong sunshine. 

If I may be forgiven a personal reference, it may 
be of interest to the reader to know that I made 
my first picture less than three years ago. It 
happened in this way. I was totally and per- 
manently disabled during the World War and 
was lying in bed in a hospital in the West. Fellow- 
patients, who were able to get around, brought 
their pictures to show me. Soon I became very 
much interested in photography, obtained several 
catalogs, and finally ordered my Graflex sent 
from Chas. G. Willoughby. It came, and al- 
though it was several weeks before I was able to 
leave my bed, that camera remained on my 
bureau, and I thought it was the finest thing I 
had ever seen outside of a Salvation Army hut, 
a cup of coffee and a doughnut. I am sure that 
the desire to use that camera helped me to get 
well. I have never lost interest in photography 
since that day, and I thank God that I haven't. 

In the June issue of PHoto-Era MAGazine, 
in the paragraph entitled, “*The Way of Historic 
Landmarks,” on the Groundglass page, I read 
an experience which Mr. French had with an 
Englishman about the birthplace of Benjamin 
Franklin. May I say that no one in Mexico 
City will find any historical landmarks which do 
not contain thereon the original buildings, even 
if the landmark concerns a building which dates 
back four hundred years to the time of the con- 
quest by Hernan Cortés. It is with a strange, 
indefinable feeling of privilege that one walks 
through these ancient buildings and then steps 
outside to photograph them. 

By far the best photographic supply-house in 
Mexico City is the American Photo Supply 
Company, situated at 40 Avenida Francisco I. 


Madero. Mr. Crump is the genial president and 
often comes from behind his desk to serve his 
customers. Here one can find anything photo- 
graphic, American or foreign, and have excellent 
work done with promptness. The uniform 
courtesy of the numerous clerks is not a small 
part of this store’s assets, and several of them 
speak excellent English. I mention this, for no 
doubt many camerists will visit Mexico City 
during the winter-months. 

Guadalupe is the holiest shrine in Mexico. 
The village of Guadalupe, situated a short 
distance out of Mexico City, is very picturesque; 
but neither its beauty nor its venerable antiquity 
interests the pilgrims who throng its streets 
every day in the year. That is why the Catholic 
children of Mexico believe that at some time in 
their lives they must make the pilgrimage. 
December twelve is Guadalupe Day, a religious 
feast-day celebrated in every hamlet from the 
Rio Grande to Guatemala. But the pilgrimages 
to Guadalupe are not confined to the holiday- 
season. Throughout the year, tens of thousands 
of devout natives with their padres come from 
distant cities in special trains to worship at the 
Virgin’s own shrine. Moreover, every state of 
the Republic has its special Guadalupe Day. 
Guadalupe has a history well calculated to 
interest the tourist. When, in that unrecorded 
age before the Spanish Conquest, the Aztec 
tribes wandered down from the north, they 
tarried for a number of years on the hill of 
Tepeyac, just back of Guadalupe. In the village 
itself the treaty of peace between the United 
States and Mexico was signed. 

The legend of Guadalupe is as follows. Tradi- 
tion takes us back to the tenth year of Spanish 
domination. Fr. Don Juan de Zumarrag was 
Bishop of Mexico, the first who had occupied 
the exalted seat. At this time there lived on 
the hill of Tepeyac an Indian named Juan Diego, 
poor and humble. Very early on the morning of 
December 9, 1531, Juan was on his way to hear 
mass. Just as he was passing the foot of Tepeyvac, 
he heard a heavenly harmony, and, raising his 
eves, he beheld a great light, in the midst of 
which stood a beautiful woman, arrayed as one 
of the noble ladies of the Viceroy’s court. Then 
came a voice, sweet and low and filled with 
sympathy: 

“My son, Juan Diego, whither goest thou 

“IT go, noble lady,’ answered Juan, “to hear 
mass, as commanded by God and His ministers.” 

The lady again spoke, in idiomatic Mexican: 

“Know thou, my dearly beloved son, that I 
am the ever-living Virgin Mary, Mother of the 
True God. And it is my desire that a temple 


shall be erected on this spot, wherein I may 
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bestow my pitying love upon those who seek my 
protection and turn their tearful faces to me in 
their afflictions. Go thou to the City of Mexico, 
and tell the bishop all thou hast seen and heard!” 

Juan had to fight his way through the mock- 
ing guards when he reached the palace of the 
bishop. They hooted and derided him for his 
presumption in seeking an audience with the 
great churchman. Rushing past them, however, 
he gained the bishop’s presence and unfolded 
his story. An expression of pitying incredulity 
came over the bishop’s face. 

“The poor man has dreamed. Take him 
away!’’, he said to his guards. 

As the humble ambassador waded the dust of 
the old causeway, homeward-bound, that evening 
the Virgin again appeared to him. Juan asked 
for some token that he might give to the bishop. 

“Ascend, my son,” the Virgin said, pointing 
to the summit of the hill of Tepeyac, “and cut 
the roses thou wilt find there, enfold them in thy 
mantle and take them to the bishop as a sign.” 

Juan again gained the presence of the bishop, 
carrying with him the mantle, or tilma, filled 
with roses from the summit of Tepeyac, although 
roses had never before bloomed on that sand- 
swept hill. Juan unfolded the mantle at the 
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feet of the bishop, when, the legend goes, by a 
heavenly miracle, the Virgin’s own image was 
seen pictured on the tilma. 

The bishop was convinced, and that day the 
barefoot peon led a procession of the great men 
of the Church over the dusty causeway to the 
barren site the Holy Mother had chosen for 
her temple. The beautiful garden of roses was 
found and it was thereupon decided to found a 
temple at the foot of the hill, and to name it, 
“Santa Maria de Guadalupe’, as requested by 
the Virgin of Juan. 

A temple was founded forthwith, although 
the present great Cathedral was not completed 
until May, 1709. For a few years the tilma with 
the sacred image was preserved in the bishop’s 
residence, but when the shrine at Guadalupe 
was ready to receive it, it was translated there 
amid such pomp as had never been seen in New 
Spain. There, in a snow-white altar, within a 
massive frame of pure gold, the tilma may be 
seen today. A solid silver-railing encloses the 
altar. The recognition of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe as the Patroness and Protectress of 
New Spain was finally obtained by Papal Bull 
of May 25, 1754, more than two hundred years 
after the miracle. 
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The picture of the Virgin is covered by plate 
glass, so that it is difficult to determine by what 
medium it was transferred to the cloth. It is 
said that scientists and artists from all over the 
world have, at various times, examined the image, 
striving to make out its character; but they were 
unable to say whether it was painted, or worked, 
or executed by any known process. Though the 
masterpieces painted on the walls of the Cathedral 
are time-faded, the image on the tilma is as fresh 
and clear as it was four hundred years ago. 

The Cathedral itself fronts on the main plaza 
of the village of Guadalupe. The church is a 
massive stone-structure with a tall tower on each 
corner, filled with bells. The center facade, 
through which is the main door, is of stone, 
handsomely sculptured; twenty stone-columns 
support the elaborately carved friezes of the first 
and second elevations. Immediately over the 
main entrance is a sculptured representation of 
the scene in the bishop’s house when Juan Diego 
let the roses fall from his tilma, disclosing the 
image of the Virgin. In the center of the arched 
roof is a massive dome, the lantern of which is 


one hundred and twenty-five feet above the floor 
of the church. 

On entering the great doorway, there is a 
bewildering sense of the gorgeous magnificence 
within. The walls of the basilica are richly 
decorated with five splendid frescoes, by famous 
artists, representing historical events in con- 
nection with the shrine of Guadalupe. The 
magnificent altar which contains the frame hold- 
ing the sacred tilma is a mass of Carrara marble, 
‘arved and wrought with gilded bronze, executed 
at Carrara by the sculptor, Nicoli. The bronze- 
work was done in Brussels. 

The image was crowned in 1895, and over one 
hundred thousand pilgrims witnessed the cere- 
mony. The crown, which is kept in a steel-safe 
in the sacristy, is set with jewels valued at over 
eight hundred thousand pesos. A Paris jeweler 
was paid thirty thousand pesos to place them in 
their setting. The high altar is surrounded by a 
massive silver-railing consisting of fourteen tons 
of sterling silver. Above the high altar is a 
splendid Byzantine baldachin supported by pil- 
lars of Scotch granite, surmounted by a gold cross 
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of roses, the flowers of the Virgin of Guadalupe. 
The front arch of the baldachin bears the arms of 
Pope Leo XIII, the other three arches the arms 
of the Archbishops of Mexico, Michoacan and 
Guadalajara, who applied to Pope Leo for per- 
mission to crown the image of the tilma. 

The blue vaults of the roof of the Cathedral are 
studded with solid gold stars in relief. The 
beams are beautifully decorated in Byzantine 
designs. The main dome is a mass of gilding 
relieved with festoons of pink roses, the walls 
and panels of the entire interior being frescoed 
with figures of the Virgin of Guadalupe and of 
angels with scrolls, and allegorical attributes of 


the Virgin. There are also numerous large oil- 
paintings of various representations in different 
parts of the cathedral. 

This has necessarily been a very sketchy de- 
scription of the Cathedral. To do justice to the 
church in detail would consume a volume. In 
conclusion I may say that if one visits this holy 
shrine, he must not fail to mount to the top of the 
hill of Tepeyac. The towers and domes of the 
Cathedral are at your feet; beyond the towers is 
the village of Guadalupe; across the plain is the 
white-domed City of Mexico and the lakes, and 
surrounding all, the mountains, beautifully blue 
—a vista never to be forgotten. 


‘Roll Your Own” 


LEE RUSSELL 


OSE who know the joys of de- 
veloping their own plates and films 
will never give up that dim-lit 
j| pleasure for any whim connected 
with mere efficiency. However, 
what I propose to show them are certain appli- 
cations of a well-known method of development 
whereby they may still enjoy that I-did-it 
satisfaction of successful development, along 
with the glorious uncertainties of “personal 
control” in making their negatives. 

Lest this be thought a process for the ad- 
vanced worker only, I may say that, working by 
the rule, any beginner can make technically 
good negatives from the beginning. I have set a 
school-girl, who had never been in a darkroom 
before, to developing her roll of Brownie film, 
and she came out with as good a strip of negatives 
as could have been made from the exposures 
she had given. Not more than half of them were 
printable negatives; but she learned more about 
exposure in that half-hour than she had found 
out from the yards and yards of film she had 
spoiled while photographing in the past. 

A few years’ photographic practice usually 
serves to convince the least positive tyro that 
he has found the one best developer. At first, 
he is lured by mere convenience, and tries all 
the powders, tablets and patented solutions 
with peculiar names that the salesmen bring to 
his notice. But the time comes when he gets 
some amazing results which he ascribes, rightly 
or wrongly, to a certain compound; and, thence- 
forth, he is its slave, its advocate, and its dog- 
matic defender. It may be M-Q, Rodinal, 
Good Old Pyro, or any other common reducing- 
agent. To him, it is endowed with magic 


virtues, and it really has them, for him. He has 
learned the slight peculiarities by which it differs 
from others, and by use has acquired a knowl- 
edge of the way it works when he gets the sort 
of negatives which suit the printing-process he 
likes best. Another man tries something else, 
becomes familiar with its action and, hence- 
forth, will use no other. As a matter of chemical 
fact, although these various reducing-agents 
have different rates of speed and ways “‘of ar- 
riving,” they all produce results in reduced silver 
equally proportional to the light which has acted 
on the plate. 

This being so, he is the wise photographer who 
early chooses some standard developer, cheap, 
easily procured and with good keeping-qualities, 
and works it under different conditions until he 
knows just what it will do for him in all the 
variations of subject and lighting, dilution and 
temperature, which he will be likely to meet. 
He can then go into his darkroom with the con- 
fidence that if his exposure has been anywhere 
near correct, he can get any degree of contrast 
in the negative he may desire. Density will 
depend on exposure; but contrast will be gov- 
erned by development. A subject of extreme 
contrasts and hard lighting will be given an 
exposure for the darkest shadows and developed 
in a dilute developer for such a time as will give 
just the degree of contrast to suit the printing- 
process, be it gaslight, bromide, bromoil, or 
enlarging, whichever he may choose. 

The cheapest and most easily procured de- 
veloping-agent is pyro. With soda for the 
alkali, it is easily compounded, keeps well, works 
at any dilution and at any reasonable tempera- 
ture, and by varying the period of development, 
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will give any degree of contrast. Take the 
formula, given in that indispensable handbook 
The British Journal Photographic Almanac. 
This formula keeps perfectly for months and 
gives just the suspicion of yellow stain which 
adds snap to a negative, whether for contact 
printing or enlarging. I copy from the current 
Almanac: 


Tue “B.J.” Pyro-Sopa FormMuLa 


1 oz. 50 gms. 

Soda sulphite, cryst...... 8 ozs 400 gms. 

or, anhydrous......... 4 ozs 200 gms. 

Potass. metabisulphite.... 1 oz 50 gms. 
60 ozs. 3000 ce. 

B.—Soda carbonate, cryst..... 12 ozs. 600 gms. 

or, anhydrous......... 41% ozs. 225 gms. 
60 ozs. 3000 ce. 


Mix, A 1 part, B 1 part, water 2 parts. 


“In making the A solution, the sulphite and 
metabisulphite should be mixed together dry, 
and put into hot water. When dissolved, the 
solution should be preferably brought to a boil, 
and boiled for about a minute, cooled, after 
which the pyro is added. If preferred, the 
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sulphite and metabisulphite may be dissolved 
in half the water and the necessity of heating 
and boiling so much water avoided. The rest 
of the water can then be added cold, and the pyro 
dissolved when all is cool.” 

The degree of dilution here given may need 
to be changed to suit plates having different 
speeds of development, or the ideas of the user 
as to the negative he likes best. I seldom use 
less than three parts of water to one each of A 
and B solutions, and for some plates use as much 
as six parts of water. To produce a soft, detailed 
negative for enlarging, I use four parts of water. 
Films develop slowly, and with them two or three 
parts of water work well. 

As to the length of time of development, if 
one uses the factorial method, the time of 
appearance of the first traces of the image 
(neglecting the sky), after. pouring on the de- 
veloper, must be multiplied by 12. Or, to put 
the same thing in another way, if the time of 
appearance of the image in seconds is divided by 
five, the quotient will be the number of minutes 
for developing the plate. It is often thought 
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that there is something fixed and immutable in 
these factors, but this is not the case. If you 
find that a factor of 12 gives more contrast than 
you like, try 10. If you want a “pluckier”’ 
negative than 12 gives you, try 14. 

As the Time-and-Temperature method of 
development has gained much favor of late, and 
is to be recommended alike to the beginner and 
to the experienced worker, I give a table of 
temperatures and corresponding times of de- 
velopment for this same “B.J.”’ formula. 


TIME-AND-TEMPERATURE TABLE FOR THE “‘B.J.” 
Pyro-Sopa DEVELOPER 


Temp. Time. Temp. Time. 

Degrees Fahr. m. sec. Degrees Fahr. m. sec. 
80 4 9 62 6 12 
4 60 6 30 
75 4 37 58 6 48 
73 4 49 56 7 #8 
70 5 10 55 7 18 
68 5 4 53 7 $8 
66 5 40 50 8 8 
65 5 48 47 8 41 
64 5 56 


Although the exact seconds are here given, as 
calculated, a few seconds more or less will make 
no difference. With this table before him on a 
card in the darkroom, one measures out the 
solutions, A 1 part, B 1 part, and adds water, two 
parts, if the plate is a slow developer, four if 
quick, six if very quick, takes the temperature 
with the glass-thermometer sold for the purpose, 
or even with the ordinary thermometer, and 
notes the length of development for the tempera- 
ture indicated. Turning out the white light, he 
then, by red light, puts the plate in the tray, 
notes the time, pours on the developer, and 
covers the tray with a card or box-cover. The 
tray should be rocked occasionally, and when 
the proper time has elapsed, the dish is drained 
into the sink, the plate rinsed with clean water, 
and put into the fixing-bath, with perfect con- 
fidence that the very best of which it was capable 
has been obtained. It is easy to do without a 
red light at all, using a pocket flashlight to note 
the time of pouring on and draining off the 
developer. By having everything ready to 
hand on the bench, one soon learns to work the 
simple operations in the dark. However, most 
of us like to watch the plate as the image comes 
up, and for this the red light is necessary. One 
must not try to use his judgment at this stage, 
and take the plate out before the time shown on 
the card has gone by. There are two appropriate 
times when judgment and control may come in. 
The first is when the exposure is made. Here, 
even with the most exact of exposure-meters, 
the character of the subject and its lighting and 
contrasts will tax one’s utmost skill to get just the 
right exposure to give the desired effect. The 


second is, when one mixes the developer, he must 
decide just what sort of negative he wants in 
order to bring out his idea of the subject. Harsh 
contrasts of light and shade may require soften- 
ing in a dilute solution, or a soft, diffused lighting 
may need “snap” put into it by more pyro. He 
should also take into consideration the printing- 
process he is going to employ, so as to have a 
negative which will suit it. The experience one 
exercises, in these critical decisions, will enable 
one to control or to alter the character of the 
negative in any direction he may wish, subject, 
of course, to the uncertainty of human fallibility. 

With roll-film, the diluted developer is put 
into a rather deep bowl or dish, the temperature 
taken, and the time of development found from 
the table. Then, by red light, the strip of film 
is thoroughly wetted in plain water, an end taken 
in each hand, the loop so formed hanging down 
between; the time is noted, and the loop of film, 
exposed or sensitive side up, transferred to the 
bowl of developer. By raising one hand, while 
lowering the other, the strip passes evenly into 
and out of the dish, and when the end is reached, 
by reversing the action, passes back again 
through the developer to the other end. By 
continuing this “‘see-saw’ motion the whole 
length of film is kept wet with fresh solution, and 
will be correctly developed in the time shown in 
the table. It is then rinsed in clean water, cut 
into convenient sections, and placed in the fixing- 
bath. Film-packs are treated as plates, using a 
dish large enough to take four or six at once. 

If one wishes to get all the pleasure possible 
out of his photographic hobby, to have a real 
“run for his money,” he will develop and print 
every plate and film he exposes. After he be- 
comes used to the details of the processes, he 
will get more fun out of it than he had in making 
the picture, for he will get his finished results. 
He may vary the printing and paper as he wills, 
until he gets the most beautiful rendering of the 
subject, and he can please his friends with extra 
prints at little expense. As soon as he acquires 
some experience and judgment, his pictures will 
bear the stamp of his own personality, they will 
express his own feelings, and show the joy he 
took in his work. 

[For a number of years PHoro-ErA MAGaAzine 
has maintained that a person should not have 
the title of “Amateur Photographer” until he 
had learned to compose good pictures and do 
his own developing and printing. In his article 
Mr. Russell gives plain directions for develop- 
ing, so that, with a little practice, any one may 
learn to finish his own films successfully, and 
thus become entitled to be called an “amateur” 
and not a “‘snapshooter™. Eprror.] 
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Part III 


The Motion-Picture Camera in Use 


HE first thing necessary, after 
purchasing the camera, is to master 
x the cranking. It is obvious that a 
; Ai) constant and uniform speed must 
he maintained. When the camera 
is cranked too slowly, the film will be over- 
exposed and the figures will move with discon- 
certing rapidity. The old-time comedy, in 
which all moving objects darted across the screen 
at tremendous speed, is familiar to all, and was 
made in this manner. Conversely, when the 
cranking is too rapid, the film will be under- 
exposed and moving objects will act with the 
utmost deliberation. This principle is used in 
making the familiar slow-motion pictures. Thus 
it will be seen that a very small deviation from 
normal speed will virtually ruin the film. Some 
amateur cameras are made to be operated at the 
standard speed of sixteen exposures per second, 
and others at fourteen. The initial speed is of 
slight consequence, provided that the exposure is 
correct, that the motion is not so slow that flicker- 
ing results and that it be projected at the same 
speed that was used in making the original film. 
Thus it will be seen that on projectors, timed for 
fourteen frames per second, the film should be 
exposed at the same rate. It is true that pro- 
jectors have variable speeds; but it is not wise 
to depend too much upon such an adjustment. 
Examine the camera, see that you understand 
the mechanical principles thoroughly and that 
all is in working-order. Then, set it up, without 
film, and try cranking it. You will notice that 
on the downward thrust you will be inclined to 
speed up and to slow down on the upward pull. 
This is the first obstacle to overcome. Do not 
try to run too closely to proper speed until you 
have obtained uniformity. Many operators 
acquire passable uniformity in an hour or less, 
others never succeed entirely. When you can 
crank uniformly, try to crank one hundred and 
twenty times per minute. Do not watch the 
timepiece while cranking, but start at what you 
think is the correct speed, count one hundred 
and twenty turns, then see how much time has 
elapsed. Watching the timepiece will tend to 
make your speed variable. A uniform speed of 


twenty will make a usable film, whereas a film 
exposed at varying speeds, from ten to twenty, 


will ruin the film. It will not be amiss to state 
here that speeds in motion-picture work are based 
upon the number of frames exposed per second. 
Thus a speed of twenty, or cranking twenty, as 
it is called, means that twenty frames are ex- 
posed each second. Likewise, cranking ten, 
means that ten exposures are made each second. 
Thus a constant speed of twenty will give a film 
with a rather slow but uniform motion, while 
varying speeds will make the movement alter- 
nately, slow and fast. 

It will not take long to attain the right speed. 
I have found it convenient to count as rapidly as 
the words may be pronounced clearly, “One 
hundred and one, one hundred and two, one 
hundred and three, ete.” The crank goes down 
on the word “hundred” and on the word denot- 
ing the unit, “one,” “two,” etec., giving ap- 
proximately two turns per second. This will 
give a speed between fifteen and seventeen, close 
enough for practical work. 

As soon as the trick of correct cranking has 
been mastered, the worst of the problem is over. 
Next, comes the threading. This is usually 
simple, and care is required on only one or two 
points. First, be sure that the emulsion-side 
of the film lies next to the lens, just as in still- 
photography films are inserted with the emulsion 
facing the lens. The distortion of rays which 
pass through the celluloid, while practically 
negligible in contact work, will make a very poor 
positive print on motion film, due to the great 
enlargement in projection. A second point is to 
see that the loops are of proper size, neither large 
enough to touch the inside of the camera, nor 
small enough to cause the intermittent to drag 
against the continuous sprocket. It must be 
remembered that the film has two distinct 
motions. The film is fed out of the magazine by 
a sprocket which has a constant, uniform mo- 
tion. This sprocket feeds into the loop, or 
“slack” as it might be called. Then, the inter- 
mittent jerks the film from this loop, a frame at 
a time, and feeds it into the lower loop at the same 
time. From the lower loop it passes over a 
uniformly moving sprocket into the receiving- 
magazine. In many models, the crank is di- 
rectly connected to a large feed-sprocket which 
carries film from the feed magazine on its upper 
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side and into the receiving magazine on its lower 
side. Reference to the interior view of the 
Ciné Kodak, as published below, will illustrate 
this principle. The motion is as follows. From 
feed magazine into upper loop, making this loop 
larger. Intermittent draws film down making 
upper loop smaller and lower loop larger, over 


INTERIOR OF CINE KODAK 


continuous sprocket into  receiving-magazine 
making lower loop smaller. This operation 
recurs sixteen times per second. For such pre- 
cise and rapid operation, the mechanism must 
of necessity be somewhat delicate, so be sure that 
all is in order before attempting to operate. See 
that the intermittent claws fit properly into the 
perforations and not against the film between 
the perforations. See that no dirt, clippings or 
other foreign matter is anywhere inside the 
camera. See that no dust is lodged in corners. 
When you are sure that the film is properly 
threaded and all is clean, give the crank a slow 
turn or two to see that feed and take-up are 
working, and then you are ready to photograph. 
It is best to choose for the first subject, some 
object which is not moving too rapidly, which 
may be photographed without moving the camera 
during cranking, and which is so well lighted 
that a stop of F/11 or smaller may be used. 
This will make for success in the first picture. 
Later, you may try the more difficult subjects. 
The exposure of the motion-picture camera is 
regulated largely by the use of the diaphragm. 
The use of various shutter-angles will be dis- 
cussed later. This makes it far more simple to 
judge exposure than when the sliding-scale 


of relation between stop and shutter speed has to 
be considered. The sharper the motion-picture 
the better, hence the smallest possible stop is 
usually the best. Again, contrary to general 
opinion, the absolute stopping of moving ob- 
jects is not necessary. The human eye does not 
register a sharp image of a moving object. As 


PLATE II 


This plate, made from a strip of actual motion-picture 
negative, illustrates the amount of blurring made by 
rapidly moving subjects. Owing to the fact that the 
eye, when observing rapidly moving objects, does not 
form a sharp image, this picture, when projected, will 
look natural. The two black lines between the fourth 
and fifth frames indicate the cut used on rapidly exit- 
ing subjects, which serves to increase the tempo. 


before mentioned, continuity of vision makes us 
see during an instant of time all that has occurred 
during the preceding one-sixteenth of a second, 
therefore, considerable blurring of a moving 
object is permissible provided that all fixed ob- 
jects are perfectly sharp and clear. As long as 
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the cranking speed is maintained, it is nearly 
impossible to obtain pictures of ordinary objects 
so badly blurred that they are noticeable. Of 
course, this rule is subject to limitations which 
will be discussed in connection with the shutter 
angle. A speed of approximately one-fortieth of 
a second is fast enough for all ordinary work. 
Before making exposures, it is well to remember 
that motion-picture emulsion is fairly rapid, and 
also that the shutter, by reason of its construction, 
operates with practically the same efficiency as 
the focal-plane shutter. Bearing this in mind, 


under these restrictions only a very good negative 
is permissible. This will sound discouraging to 
many amateurs; but the work will prove the 
best training imaginable for those who have, 
heretofore, guessed at the exposure and let the 
photo-finisher do his best to obtain a presentable 
print from a poor negative. 

Exposure may also be varied in some cameras 
by closing the shutter. In such models, the shut- 
ter has a movable blade which may be revolved 
around the shaft, thereby producing a sector- 
shaped opening of any desired size. To calcu- 


PLATE III 


The use of reflectors. 
shown by heavy lines. 


The subject is illuminated brilliantly by the direct rays of the sun, 
Other rays from the sun strike the soft reflector which illuminates 


the shadow-side of the subject, but less brilliantly. Still other sun-rays fall upon the hard 
reflector and are reflected upon the back of the subject, thus giving a brilliant back-lighting. 


it will be found that a maximum stop of F/11 is 
ample for most well-lighted outdoor-scenes. 
However, a good exposure-meter is even more 
valuable in motion work than in still work. Get 
one before you begin to work. It will save its 
cost many times over. 

Another thing to be borne in mind, is that the 
negative is to be printed upon film to produce a 
transparency, and that the raw positive stock 
comes in one speed and one degree of contrast. 
It is common knowledge among photographers 
that only satisfactory negatives can be used to 
make transparencies. The one control possible 
in making motion-picture positives is the control 
of the light. Now, it is evident that working 


late the speed, estimate the proportion of the 
opening to the whole and divide sixteen by this. 
Thus if one fourth is open, divide sixteen by one- 
fourth and the result is sixty-four. Exposure, 
one sixty-fourth. The shutter-opening is not 
changed to compensate for existing light-con- 
ditions. It is only closed when rapidly-moving 
objects are to be photographed, in order that the 
amount of blur due to movement shall not exceed 
the permissible maximum. Thus a broadside of 
an express train or racing automobile would re- 
quire about a ten degree opening, or even less, 
provided there is enough light. Although the 
shutter is not altered to compensate for light- 
conditions, it does cut down the amount of light 
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admitted to the film and all exposure-calcu- 
lations must take this into account. However, 
I should not recommend such subjects until the 
operator is thoroughly familiar with his instru- 
ment and its capabilities. 

The owner of the small box-camera constantly 
cries, ““Get out in the sun, so I can snap you.” 
The advanced amateur usually says, “I will try 
an exposure at night, if you like; but as for 
brilliant sunlight—no, thank you!” Both are 


lighten the dark side by reflection. A reflector is 
easily made from two pieces of beaverboard about 
two by four feet. These are painted with a coat 
of flat white, any of the kalsomine watercolors 
being good, and then provided with a strong 
canvas-hinge so that the painted surfaces fold 
together. This provides a _ four-foot square 
reflector which is protected when not in use. 
Remember that unless two persons work close 
together, a reflector should be provided for each. 


= 
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PLATE IV 


The Field. Lines PX and PZ are the side lines, while PY is the center line. At A’A if the 
field is twenty feet across, it will be forty feet across B’B, sixty at C’C and eighty at D’D. 


These measurements are comparative only. 


The field is shown from above, looking down. 


P is the film in the focal plane. This diagram illustrates the necessity for side lines. 


right to a certain extent, and in motion work, a 
little must be borrowed from each point of view. 

The motion-picture is essentially a record. It 
is true that professionals with unlimited time 
and capital available have produced pictures of 
some artistic value. Also some scenics have 
been made which are beautiful; but the scenic 
begs the question in that the idea of motion is 
either entirely absent or suppressed. A little 
thought will show that the movement of the prin- 
cipal objects in the picture renders almost impos- 
sible all attempt at line-composition, and likewise 
artistic lighting-effects, so that the goal of the 
amateur is a_needle-sharp, brilliantly-lighted 
subject, but without harsh lighting. Instantly, 
the amateur worker will rise and ask, ‘** How can 
we have brilliant sunlighting without harshness?” 
The answer is * Reflectors.” 

The professional would start on location as 
readily without his camera as without his re- 
flectors. The usual method is to obtain an 
oblique, somewhat less than quartering, side-light 
direct from the sun upon the subject, and then 


In actual work the reflectors are set and the 
exposure calculated from the appearance of the 
lighted subject. The resulting film will show 
the subject brilliantly lighted, vet, with the harsh- 
ness greatly relieved, perfectly exposed and each 
detail visible. If the reflectors have been prop- 
erly set, so that they illuminate none of the back- 
ground, the principal subjects will stand out in 
relief with true atmospheric effect, gained not by 
suppression of focus in the background, but by 
suppression of the lighting. 

The subject of relief has occupied many 
experimenters but the most successful trick for 
rendering relief, now in practical use, is the so- 
called hard reflector. This may be either a 
piece of beaverboard covered with carefully- 
smoothed tinfoil, or better vet, a mirror, ranging 
from two-feet square to three by six feet. These 
reflectors are so placed that the direct sunlight 
is reflected on the part of the head or figure away 
from the camera. This sounds like a useless 
procedure, but it is the familiar back-lighting 
used so widely in portraiture. It gives life and 
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brilliancy to the hair and surrounds the figure 
with a faint aura, and is really a useful adapta- 
tion of the old enemy, halation. Note that this 
light is not considered in calculating exposure, 
but is allowed to “burn up” the film wherever 
it strikes. For this reason, a hard sidelight would 
prove disastrous. The question of interior 
lighting will be taken up when interior photo- 
graphy is discussed. For a beginning, two of the 
large soft reflectors and a hard tinfoil reflector, 
about eighteen inches square, will prove sufficient. 

I do not wish to go on record as stating that 
the above-outlined conditions are the only ones 
permissible. In this series I am trying to get the 
beginner well started on the road and nothing 
more. Such lighting as I have described will 
yield the best results for such beginners and the 
question of lighting in motion-picture work will 
be answered by the individual as he encounters 
new conditions. The professional, when nec- 
essary, will try at least to obtain a picture in any 
light-conditions you may give him. 

With a knowledge of cranking, threading and 


INTERIOR VIEW OF ERNEMANN CAMERA 


focusing, and with the reflectors on the field, the 
kinematographer is ready for business. The 
matter of focusing and arrangement is about the 
same as in still work, but care must be taken to 
obtain the finest focus possible, always checking 
with the diaphragm closed to the stop which will 
be used. 

While looking through the finder, have an as- 
sistant walk across the field of view, about ten 
feet in front of the camera, stopping at each side 
when about to walk out of the field of view. 
Have these two points marked. Then repeat the 
process at a greater distance, let us say thirty feet. 
Then, between the two points on each side, 
scratch two light lines in the earth. These are 
the sidelines and all action must take place be- 
tween them or be lost to the camera. All is now 
ready for exposure; but it is quite a trick to 
obtain a presentable picture. For this reason, a 
certain amount of rehearsal and direction is 
necessary, and these subjects will be discussed 
in the next article. 

(To be continued.) 
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Photography When the Snow Flies and It’s Cold 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


the benefit of the person who is 
~ responsible for the fallacy that 
there is no pleasure in picture- 
making in winter, let me extend an 
invitation to him—and indirectly 
to all who hold that mistaken idea—to join me 
in a practical consideration of the matter. What 
I shall have to say will apply, in great measure, 
to all New England and to those parts of North 
America where winter-weather may be enjoyed. 
I say “enjoyed” advisedly. Winter is just as 
cold and dreary as we make it. To the poor, 
it is ever a torment; but to those who are in 
moderate or very comfortable circumstances the 
winter-season may be made one of wholesome 
pleasure and photographic delight. When there 
is from two to three feet of snow on the level; 
when drifts from fifteen to twenty feet are not 
uncommon; when the thermometer hovers about 
the zero mark; when the hills and mountains 
are a‘ vivid purple against the sky; when for 
miles in every direction there is a white expanse, 
broken only by woodlands and an occasional 
farm; when you know the happiness and exhil- 
aration of crossing this sparkling white expanse 
on skis or snowshoes and have seen the delicate 
beauty that is fashioned by frost and snow along 
the brook, then, you will learn to love it all as 
I have learned to love it. This matter of dread- 
ing winter—crawling into a hole, figuratively 
speaking—putting away one’s camera and virtu- 
ally giving up photography for six or eight 
months, should be cleared up without further 
delay. If this article will encourage readers of 
Puoto-Era MaGazinE to prove for themselves 
that they can get just as much pleasure out of 
photography in winter as in summer, I shall feel 
that I have helped to correct a very unfortunate 
and misleading asssumption. 

It may be well to state, at the outset, that the 
proper clothing is very important in order to 
enjoy skiing or snowshoeing without undue 
fatigue or possibility of frostbite. Briefly, my 
clothing-outfit consists of medium-weight full- 
length underwear; one pair light wool-socks and 
another heavy pair worn over the first; one 
ordinary cotton outing-shirt and a flannel-shirt 
over this; a pair of heavy lumberman’s trousers, 
tucked into the tops of the outside pair of woolen 
socks before pulling on the rubber lumberman’s 
boots; the tops of the heavy socks rolled over 
the tops of the boots to keep out the snow; 
a corduroy, sheeplined half-length woodsman’s 
coat with collar that covers both ears—some- 


times, if very cold.or windy, a light leather-vest 
or sweater underneath—a woolen, adjustable 
ski-cap and lastly a pair of soft, washable leather 
fleece-lined mittens. This outfit has served me 
well in temperatures from twenty below zero 
to twenty above. My skis are the well-known 
Northland, equipped with complete harness. 
Without the right fastenings, it is virtually 
impossible to climb hills, go over stonewalls 
or through thick woods. Contrary to the gen- 
eral belief, the more firmly and comfortably the 
feet are fastened to the skis the less danger there 
is of accident. Lastly, two good ski-poles are 
essential to cover ground rapidly and to make 
steep grades up or down hills and along ravines 
where there is no, opportunity to coast. Some- 
times, snowshoes serve better and these should 
be of reliable make and equipped with good 
harness. However, of the two, the skis offer 
the greater sport because of the many oppor- 
tunities to get a slide, even if only for a few feet. 
To me, there is no greater exhilaration than to 
start down a long hill that is free of trees, boulders 
and stumps and rapidly gain momentum until 
halfway down one is making thirty miles an 
hour. It is the nearest thing to flying that I 
have experienced. Obviously, to lose one’s 
balance or to get twisted up with one’s skis, 
while traveling at such a rate, will cause “sudden 
changes” which are surprising to the skier and 
a delight to the beholder. Unless the snow is 
very light, such mishaps will do no serious harm 
to equipment or skier. 

Now just a word about the photographic 
outfit which will serve best. To-day it is wise to 
avoid the claim that any outfit, large or small, 
is best for a given purpose. Nevertheless, I am 
going to venture on dangerous ground, not 
because I consider my word final, but because 
I know whereof I speak so far as my own outfit 
and experience is concerned. Were the reader 
to ask me to state my preference, I should advise 
a 2144x314 size vest-pocket outfit which could 
be carried in a holster on a belt outside the coat 
or sweater. I should suggest a first-class F/4.5 
lens in a shutter with variable speeds from one 
second to 1/300. I should recommend roll-film, 
although there is no reason why film-pack or 
cut film should not serve equally well. I say 
roll-film, because I know that it has met my needs 
under all conditions of weather. Now, I have 
stated what I should recommend. What I have 
actually used with success and entire satisfaction 
has been a 2144 x 314 Ansco roll-film, vest-pocket 
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outfit equipped with an F/7.5 Modico lens and 
a shutter with speeds from 1/10 to 1/200 of 
a second. The pictures which accompany this 
article will show that it produced results. My 
friends, the pictorialists, are urged to remember 
that this article is intended for the average 
camerist who, I hope, will go and make better 
pictures. What I am trying to do is to get him 
to appreciate the beauty and grandeur of a New 
England winter so that he can work out his own 
pictorial salvation. By showing him what my 
little outfit did, he may be led to say to him- 
self, “If that’s the best he can do—just watch 
me!” I seek no pictorial laurels for myself; 
but I do hope to stir up my readers to get out 
with a camera and enjoy the wholesome good 
times in the snow. 

In case some one might feel that I was avoid- 
ing part of my subject, permit me to say that 
in this article I shall not attempt to exhaust 
my material. By that I mean, I shall not take 
space to point out the many attractive winter- 


scenes that may be found in or near our larger 
cities nor shall I go into detail with regard to 
the interesting subject of winter-sport pictures. 
This time, I do not seek to do more than “get 
the ball rolling’ with the idea that there is 
pleasure in making pictures in winter. My 
illustrations are selected to demonstrate the 
possibilities with even a modest little outfit; 
and the subjects are those which the average 
reader could find and make himself without 
great effort. I am convinced that if I can just 
persuade my readers to get out into the snow 
with their cameras, they will require no further 
urging from me to relish the tang in the air, 
the sparkle of the snow and the great photo- 
graphic opportunities. 

Now let us return to the matter of my invita- 
tion. Let us assume that the reader has arrived 
and is fully equipped,: photographically and 
otherwise, to accompany me on skis across the 
open places, down the hills, through the wood- 
lands, along the frozen brook, over stonewalls 
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and out on the broad expanse of Lake Winne- 
pesaukee. The day is perfect. There is brilliant 
sunshine; a few clouds are in the sky to the 
westward; the temperature is eight above zero; 
there is very little wind and the hour about 
nine o’clock in the morning. The skiing is good. 
The snow is about three feet deep on the level 
and has settled enough to be firm. Moreover, 
the night before there was a snow squall which 
added another two inches so that the traction 
for skis, to my way of thinking, is just about ideal. 


Well, let us start out on our skis to see what 
we can find within a mile or two of Wolfeboro— 
or any other town in New England, for that 
matter. The two-inch fall of snow the night 
before is a bit sticky; and, added to that already 
fallen, enables us to have an opportunity to make 
a picture of two old oak trees. However, just 
as we are prepared to make the exposure, a 
snow-squall comes up the lake and we get the 
result shown in “Snowy Tree-Tracery”. The 
snow continues and we decide to visit the edge 


WHEN THE ICE BREAKS UP 


Our route is so planned that we shall be able 
to include a number of winter-subjects and 
effects. Furthermore, I am going to ask the 
reader to be patient with certain obvious dis- 
crepancies with regard to time of day and weather 
conditions in the narrative. Certain subjects 
which are illustrated or to which I refer were 
not made under the ideal weather-conditions 
mentioned at the beginning of this paragraph. 
In short, with the co-operation of the indulgent 
reader I shall combine the experience of two 
winters in this comparatively short article. 
Hence, if we start in brilliant sunshine, contend 
with a cloudy day, make pictures against the 
light and have difficulty to record a sunset—all 
in one short paragraph, the reader will under- 
stand. It is not my purpose to write a report 
but a series of photographic suggestions for 
the consideration of the man who says there is 
nothing to photograph in winter. 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


of the lake for a possible subject. To reach the 
shore, we get a good slide down the hill. Our 
slide ends rather abruptly when we hit the frozen 
surface of the lake and have to fall down to keep 
from continuing indefinitely across the slippery 
ice. This is not so serious a matter as might 
be assumed. It amounts to squatting on one’s 
skis while still in motion and falling over side- 
ways when the desired place to stop is reached. 
It is the brake which all skiers must learn to 
use. To attempt to stop oneself by using ski- 
poles, manipulating the direction of the skis or 
by other means, is not to be advised unless the 
skier is more accomplished than I am. Those 
who may have their doubts are invited to make 
the attempt to stop by using a ski-pole while 
traveling down a hill at thirty miles an hour. 
I have tried it and the result was too bewildering 
for me to attempt to describe in detail. 

Here we are at the shore of Wolfeboro Bay. 
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The soft, damp snow has helped to make an 
average scene into a thing of delicate beauty. 
Although it is still snowing, we make an ex- 
posure of a bit of curving shore-line. The snowy 
“‘wrinkles” in the ice were formed by the water 
freezing, as the waves rolled in from the main 
lake, and by the snow-squall decorating the 
frozen tops with white “frosting”. The jagged 
rocks are lost under the soft mantle and there is 
a gentle peacefulness brooding along the shore 
that may cause my companion. to wonder if 


upon a small spruce tree which was matted 
down with snow. A picture of it appears in 
the center of the group on page 26. It was 
an unusual sight, because in New Hampshire 
we get comparatively few “sticky’”’ snowstorms. 
Jsually the wind blows and the snow is fine and 
dry. In fact I have known of only one “fluffy” 
or “sticky” snowstorm in two years. Needless 
to say, when such a storm makes an appearance 
it is time for the amateur and the professional 
photographer to drop whatever he is doing, for 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE PINES 


there are not some things deeper, truer and more 
satisfying than Broadway or Fifth Avenue. 
Perhaps the making of “The Snow-King’s Work” 
will enable us to-catch a glimpse of a new world 
of beauty and quiet happiness. 

Let us leave the shore, make our way through 
the woods to a tree with overhanging branches 
which stands in a little clearing. Yes, just as 
I anticipated, the branches are weighed down 
with snow. There are several points of view. 
Finally we select the one represented by “Under 
a Weight of Snow’. The exposure had to be 
made carefully because the snow-squall was not 
yet passed and there was no sun. In this con- 
nection it is very interesting to see what can 
be done on gray, dark days. Sometimes, I have 
obtained better results in a snowstorm. than 
I have when it did not snow and a leaden sky 
cast a dreary, flat light over the subject. 

A little farther up this same clearing we come 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


the beauty of such a snow-fall is soon spoiled by 
wind or sun. The two street-scenes in the group 
indicate the possibilities in a town or city after 
such a snowstorm. However, to return to our 
tree. As I stood before it and admired its outline 
against the leaden sky, it occurred to me that 
the right sort of a push would start the snow 
falling from the branches in a snowy cascade 
and that there might be a picture in it. My 
companion volunteered to get under the tree 
and at my command give it one violent push. 
When all was ready and my camera set, shouted. 
The tree seemed to come to life, the branches 
rose upward like arms raised in supplication 
and the snow tumbled down the tree in a fine 
spray which suggested a cascade and hence the 
picture “A Snowy Cascade”. As the snow fell, 
the top of the tree, released from the weight, 
straightened up and, there, sharply outlined 
against that winter-sky, was the shape of the 
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Cross. What a sermon! A moment ago this 
tree (man) was held down by heavy snow 
(human frailties), unable to lift its weighted 
branches; the next instant, through power prop- 
erly applied (spiritual awakening) it sprang into 
life and announced its freedom by displaying 
the sign of the Cross at its very top. And then 
there are those who see nothing to photograph 
in winter! 

As if to reflect the happiness of the released 
spruce tree, the clouds begin to break and the 
snow ceases to fall. A short slide and another 
cut through the woods brings us again to the 
shore. There is something very impressive and 
rather awe-inspiring about Lake Winnepesaukee 
in winter. The long reaches of the frozen white 
expanse are lifeless and cold. Yet, there is 
a fascination about skiing for miles across this 
waste of ice and snow. Moreover, it is difficult 
to realise that only a very few months ago we 
were out here in our motor-boat and that it was 
so warm that we dove over the side to cool off. 
Fishing through the ice is a popular sport and in 
“Fishing-Camp on Lake Winnepesaukee” we 
have tried to combine the expanse of frozen lake 
with a glimpse of one of the small houses which 
is placed over a likely spot and a hole chopped 
in the ice through which to fish, These fishing- 
camps are usually heated and afford the fisher- 
man a comfortable place to sit while waiting for 
the expected bite. 

In contrast to the “frozen expanse”’ is a picture 
which, perhaps, does not belong to this collection 
of winter-photographs, although I assure the 
reader that the day I made this exposure it was 
far from mild. ‘When the Ice Breaks Up” 
illustrates what happens to the ice before it 
finally disappears in the spring. When there 
is a stiff northwest breeze and there is enough 
open water to allow waves to be formed, it is 
but a comparatively short time until the tons 
of ice in the lake are gone. The grinding and 
crunching of this mass of ice, as it is lifted up 
and jammed ashore by the waves, is a sight that 
the camerist cannot soon forget. It is likewise 
an interesting problem to photograph, physically 
and technically speaking. It has its element of 
danger, hence the physical element involved; 
and it is motion, snow, ice, water and poor 
lighting, so far as the technical problem is con- 
cerned. However, it is well worth the attempt, 
especially as it is not always possible to get 
this combination. 

To return from our slight digression. We are 
out on the frozen, white expanse of Lake Winne- 
pesaukee. We recorded that the clouds were 


breaking; now they have broken and there is 
beautiful, mellow sunlight coming from the west. 


We get back to shore and climb a steep bank. 
Upon reaching the top of it we turn around and 
“In the Shadows of the Pines” try to record 
what we saw. To be sure, the tree-trunks are 
a trifle dark; but, then, we virtually pointed our 
camera directly at the sun and this often pro- 
duces a silhouette-effect. However, it is good 
practice. Our next subject, ““When the Shadows 
Lengthen” was a little better so far as black 
tree-trunks are concerned. There is no winter- 
subject that is more attractive than the play of 
light and shadow across snow and among trees. 
Moreover, it is not beyond the average camerist 
to obtain many attractive pictures of this type 
wherever he may be in winter. As we return to 
the house we look for a final subject and decide 
to make “‘Across the Campus’. Here we tried 
to keep the sun behind the large elm tree in the 
foreground and thus obtain a glimpse of the 
distant Belknap Mountains with the snow- 
clouds hovering over them. 

In the group “Just a Few Suggestions” we 
have tried to hint at the three types of winter- 
subjects which will be of interest to the average 
camerist. We have views in the woods, street- 
scenes after a snowstorm and _ winter-sports. 
To be sure, this group is not exhaustive nor does 
any other part of this article pretend to be so. 
However, I hope that the pictures we have 
included will serve to encourage the reader to 
“go and do likewise”. A careful study of the 
data, which will be found in the department 
“Our Illustrations”, will be of service in helping 
to make a success of similar subjects elsewhere 
in New England. 

The reader who has followed me to this point 
may settle down in his chair with a sigh of relief 
that I and not he spent several hours, if not days, 
in gathering together these few pictures. For 
his own sake I hope that instead of settling down 
in his chair he will sit up, and perhaps even stand 
up, with an enthusiastic determination to go 
out into the country for a week-end or a few 
days’ photographic winter-vacation. If he will 
get the right clothing outfit and skis or snow- 
shoes, take along a camera that he can carry on 
a belt or sling over his shoulder, he is “in” for 
one of the best times he ever had. I have known 
the Broadway and Fifth Avenue of many towns 
and cities in this country and in Europe; I have 
tasted of the so-called delights of society and 
I have been one of the thousands who hardly 
know whether it is summer or winter in their 
shut-in apartments. Let me say, quietly and 
thoughtfully, that I never knew how artificial, 
how unsatisfying and how disappointing much 
of our so-called civilisation really is until I had 
frequent opportunities to stand alone out on the 
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FISHING-CAMP ON LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE 


snow-covered ice-waste of Lake Winnepesaukee 
and deliberately compare what I saw and experi- 
enced with the years I had considered filled 
with the best in city-life. Somehow, out there, 
in that great white silence, across those purple 
mountains and down from the very sky itself 
came the conviction that I had been cheated of 
some of the things which never tarnish nor 
grow old—the splendid, satisfying and powerful 
realities of God in nature. Through my camera, 
and the beauty it taught me to understand and 
to love, I have heard the “still small voice” 
and it rings true. So wonderful and so comfort- 
ing is its message that I cannot remain silent. 
When I hear it said that there is nothing to 
photograph in winter, my heart goes out to that 
man or woman who is so lacking in attunement 
with the broadcasting of the Infinite. 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


The camera may be a mechanical contrivance, 
the person who uses it may know little of art; 
and photography, in general, may be little more 
than a chemical experiment, as some would 
have us believe; but when the camera, in winter 
or in summer, leads a man or a woman to an 
understanding of all that is beautiful in nature 
and in humanity then, I say, it has attained 
a position second to none among the factors 
which contribute to the intellectual and spiritual 
growth of mankind. If these observations are 
impractical, visionary and fail to convince the 
reader, I am at fault. Perhaps I have missed 
the point technically and pictorially as well. 
Yet, the snow-covered hills, the delicate artistry of 
the frozen reed, the wind-carved drift, the beauty 
in the frost-covered window-pane and the gently 
falling snow tell me that I have spoken the truth. 


Cogitations of a Photographic Philistine 


DR. GEORGE E. BLACKHAM 


D4 a native of cultured Boston, noted 
A) as a skilled physician, a professor 
and lecturer at Harvard College, 
a and well known to every educated 
person as the author of “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,”’ in one of his longer poems 
describes the Philistines as 


““A stubborn race, that spurning foreign law, 
Was much belabored by an ass’s jaw.” 


Some years ago it was the custom to speak of 
those who did not accept the dicta of the ultra- 


artistic in art or literature as “Philistines”. And 
so I suppose that the writer by not subscribing 
to the dicta of the pictorialists and by steadfastly 
refusing to admire or trying to imitate their fuzzy 
monstrosities—that only too often are fit sub- 
jects for worship without breaking the Decalog, 
for they are not “the likeness of anything in 
the heavens above, or the earth beneath, or the 
waters under the earth’’—lays himself open to 
censure. 

Having thus confessed judgment in advance, 
as it were, I will offer in mitigation the facts 
that I am a rather amiable old gentleman with 
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an experience as a practical, amateur-photo- 
grapher extending back for well-nigh sixty years. 
In all that time, photography has been, and still 
is, my pet hobby. I have focused a very wide 
variety of subjects from bacteria to airplanes, 
from our backyard to Niagara Falls and with a 
great variety of cameras and lenses from the 
simple box with a single-meniscus lens to a 
reflecting-camera with modern anastigmat lens. 
I have exposed all sorts of plates and films from 
the gelatino-albumen plates of good old John 
Carbutt, of blessed memory, to the late high- 
speed iso, ortho, panchromatic color-sensitive 
plates and films. With all of this experience I 
have accumulated some notions not exactly in 
accord with those of the so-called advanced 
school of photographers who, within a compara- 
tively few years, have elbowed their nebulous 
way to the front and seem at the present time 
to be sitting in the seats of the mighty and 
dominating the magazines, exhibitions and salons. 
I believe more firmly than ever that a photograph 
ought to be sufficiently well defined so that the 
beholder may guess correctly, in let us say three 
guesses, what manner of thing the original was; 
and that the best results are to be obtained with 
lenses corrected as fully as possible rather than 
with lenses purposely deformed, like the hero 
of Victor Hugo’s “L’ Homme Qui Rit”. 

I like, when the long, chill evenings come, to 
don slippers and smoking-jacket and sit in my 
easy chair in front of an open fire with a mild 
cigar and a copy of Puoto-Era MaGazine, and 
invite my soul. Rarely do I fail to get valuable 
instruction as well as pleasure. After learning 
all I can, I like to turn to the humorous depart- 
ment “Our Contributing Critics” and learn that 
“the picture criticised this month is a very nice 
picture... ; but if it had only been made 
from a different point of view, with a longer 
or shorter focus lens and a longer or shorter 
exposure and printed on different paper”—in 
short, if it were a different picture altogether— 
“it would be greatly improved.” All this makes 
and keeps me good-natured till I turn to the 
prize pictures in the competitions, and then the 
old Adam in me is apt to rise up. For instance 
on page 209 of the number for October 1923 is 
a halftone labeled “A Yorkshire Lane, First 
Prize, Landscapes with Figures.” On the ex- 
treme right, two apparently prehistoric quad- 
rupeds are advancing into the scene. They look 
something like modern horses; but their fore- 
quarters are much higher than their hindquarters 
than is the case with the modern horse and their 
heads are too big for their bodies. They are 
advancing over a foreground of ... what? 
Grass? No, not grass. Grass has structure, 


detail, not this felt-like surface. If not grass, what 
then, snow? Well it looks more like snow after 
a bit of a thaw; but snow does not look dark 
gray unless it is very dirty. No, I hardly think 
it is snow. What then, felt? I give it up be- 
cause I do not know what Yorkshire lanes are 
carpeted with and there is nothing in this picture 
to tell me. But this picture must be artistic 
because “it won the unanimous approval of the 
jury.” Now, I am going to play “Contributing 
Critic.” If Mr. Saunders had used a longer-focus 
lens so that he would have been farther away 
from the animals he would have missed that 
giraffe effect, if he had used a well-corrected lens 
and focused it properly the riddle of the fore- 
ground would not have been presented. In short, 
if he had tried to do what he evidently tried not 
to do, the result might not have been pictorial 
but it would have been a picture of something 
which would be recognised without a course at the 
School des Beaux Arts. But as it is, it got the 
first prize, and may be that is what counts. 

“°Tis a mad world, my masters.” Jazz, 
cubist paintings, pictorial(?) photographs, all 
symptoms of a temporary mental state, at least, 
it is to be hoped that it is temporary; music 
will some day cease to be epileptic, pictures 
whether produced by brush or lens will again 
resemble their subjects, the flapper will put on 
her garments and cease to flap and folks will 
look back upon these hectic days and wonder 
with Macbeth if “we have eaten of the insane 
root which makes men mad.” 

In the meantime, the camera is a great chum 
and Puoro-ErAa MaGazinz is its prophet. I do 
not have to look at the prize-pictures and I can 
enjoy most of the contributed articles and the 
editorials, especially those signed A. H. B., not- 
withstanding the fact that the editors will 
probably throw this into the wastebasket or 
more likely seize it gingerly with the tongs and 
stuff it into the grate. 


[Although we may not agree in full with Dr. 
Blackham’s cogitations, yet, he voices a feeling 
which seems to be growing stronger every year. 
Puoto-Era MaGazine believes that the picture 
is “the thing” and not the camera, lens or plate 
with which it is made. If a certain type of 
equipment is improperly used and a picture is 
obtained which does not tell its story clearly 
and truthfully, then the blame rests squarely 
upon the maker. Beautiful pictures are made 
with soft-focus lenses, intelligently used; but, in 
unskilled hands, these lenses produce what are, 
indeed, fuzzy monstrosities. “‘Proper lenses in 
proper places” will do much to help pictorial 
photography win its way. Enprror.] 
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False Economies 


W. H. GLEAVE 


APHY is not an expen- 
sive hobby. Camera-users every- 
where should never hesitate to say 
so. We all know the person who, 
after looking at a few photographs, 
says, “Yes, delightful, but it’s a very expensive 
hobby, isn’t it?” Never hesitate to contradict 
the statement. You are on safe ground. Among 
my circle of friends and relations there is not an 
individual who does not spend a great deal more 
on his hobby than I spend on mine. 

Take the capital outlay. Your camera may 
be the best of its kind, having two lenses—a 4.5 
anastigmat of the highest class and a telephoto. 
Your enlarging-lantern, without being exactly 
a de luxe affair, can be good enough for anybody. 
The other apparatus and accessories are scarcely 
worth naming. The whole outfit costs less than 
any decent motorcycle and about one-eighth of 
what any friend of mine has paid for his car, and 
yet they call my apparatus extravagant! 

What about upkeep? I pay no annual insur- 
ance on my photographic outfit, buy no spare 
parts, no gas, oil, tires, etc. My darkroom cost 
a few dollars to fit up, whereas the cheapest 
garage among those of all my acquaintances 
cost not a penny less than $300. 

What about depreciation? With a first-class 
camera, given reasonable care, you are equipped 
for a lifetime. Wouldn’t your motoring friends 
like to have that happy feeling? Then why 
hesitate to use a gross or two of plates every sea- 
son? After all, the opportunities for photo- 
graphic excursions—even including the annual 
holidays—are all too rare, and if you are to get 
value out of your apparatus you cannot afford 
to neglect any chance to obtain a few good nega- 
tives. When the- opportunity offers, make all 
the exposures you can. 

It is false economy to let any opportunity pass 
while you have a single plate left. If conditions 
are anything like right, fire away! Tell the man 
who carries home half his plates, unexposed, that 
he is the real waster. He has wasted something 
more precious than plates. Lost opportunities 
are irretrievable; sunshine is fleeting; the summer 
is short; time and tide wait for no man. These 
things cannot be purchased at the nearest photo- 
graphic dealer’s shop but you can buy plates. 

I never yet met a photographer of eminence 
who does not act on the theory that the greater 
the number of exposures he makes, the more 
chances he has of having a good capture some- 
where in his plateholders. Perhaps he does not 


always talk in that vein by the Club-fire, but his 
behavior on photographic outings is the thing 
to observe. Never mind his talk! When the 
psychological moment arrives, expose your 
plates! A good subject is worth more than one 
plate. Don’t let parsimony paralyse you. Shoot 
while the shooting’s good! 

Another false economy is the use of inferior 
material. Keep the end in view from the first. 
You want good results. You set out on a day’s 
excursion, or a month’s tour, with your stock 
of plates, prepared to sacrifice a great deal of 
ease if only you can carry home with you a suffi- 
cient number of satisfactory exposures. So far 
as you know, you have made certain of your 
results. The camera has been overhauled, the 
shutter tested, plateholders dusted and made 
safe—and off you set confident that, given the 
opportunity, your results are assured. But are 
they? There is one all-important matter you 
must take on trust—your plates! You do not 
know, you simply trust that the plates you are 
carrying, on which everything depends, are worth 
your faith in them. It is false economy to buy 
anything but the best. Take the plate that has 
never yet failed you and remember that the 
difference in price between the best and the cheap- 
est is quite negligible in comparison with the 
cost of your holiday, your physical effort, and 
the comfortable feeling you carry about when 
using the article that has always justified your 
confidence. 

I am certainly not going to name the plate 
you should use; but I should dearly like to say 
which you should not use. Anyhow, buy fresh 
material and do not be tempted to save a dollar 
or two on a gross of plates at the expense of your 
holiday, your temper and your vocabulary! 
Even if your money is returned because you can 
prove material to be defective, who can give you 
back your holiday, the rare opportunities, the 
golden sunshine? Buy a standard article and 
get it fresh. It is false economy to risk the re- 
sults of an entire holiday by the use of material 
which may be suffering from senile decay. I 
respect age, but not in plates and papers! 

The Club Photographer. 


No artist ever began as a master; and it is 
often late in life that the deeper mysteries of art 
are revealed, even to the most gifted. 

Robert Schumann. 
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WINTER-SHADOWS 
R. J. MORROW 
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EDITORIAL 


The Dreary Landscape 


ITH the passing of the golden days of 

autumn comes a period of seasonal 
transition, when deciduous trees, denuded of 
their radiant foliage, stand stark and desolate 
in the landscape. The hillside, which only 
yesterday rejoiced in colorful raiment, is now 
bare and cheerless. The once lovely woods and 
fields are drab and faded, and the meadow- 
stream flows sadly on its way. The season’s 
work is done, and nature is at rest. Yet the 
camerist who concludes that, at this stage, 
nature is entirely barren of pictorial interest, 
is greatly in error. He should learn that it is 
the absence of leafage which reveals new vistas 
of significance and beauty. If he will but take 
a stroll along some accustomed path, he may 
discover vistas of mountains, lakes and streams 
formerly hidden from view by the now dis- 
sipated or shriveled foliage of maple, beech or 
oak. He of the discerning eye will now find 
pictorial possibilities in a landscape that he was 
wont to consider cold and bare. Nor is the 
snowless winter-landscape devoid of potential 
beauty. With his artistic perception and crea- 
tive skill, aided by sunshine, clouds and mist, 
the resourceful artist will be able to win pictures 
of beauty from a locality which other workers 
deem dead and hopeless. 


Those Hirsute Remains 


CORRESPONDENT sends the Editor a 
portrait-photograph of himself made by 
a local professional of good standing. The head 
and face are well modeled and the portrait would 
pass for an admirable likeness. The sitter, how- 
ever, complains that, although he has still some 
hair left on the top of his cranium—in other 
words, he has a rather high forehead—he is 
made to appear baldheaded and, consequently, 
he feels peeved. The Editor can sympathise 
with him, for he has fared similarly. The trouble 
seems to be that, in order to have a bust-portrait, 
the correspondent sat too near the camera. The 
farther he sits from the camera, the more of the 
top of his head is visible, provided that he sit 
on a line with the camera and his head be not 
covered. The head, in the photograph, will natur- 
ally be smaller, and so will the picture. 


The alternative is a pose that calls for a lower- 
ing of the chin, which will afford a view of this 
sitter’s hirsute remains. Or the camera can be 
raised, with the lens pointing downward; but 
then the perspective will not be pleasing. The 
features will appear foreshortened and the result 
may be open to criticism. A _half-figure made 
with the camera slightly raised or provided with 
a long-focus lens, either expedient producing a 
more comprehensive view of the head, would 
seem to solve the problem. The rather small 
head of this half-figure can be subsequently 
enlarged and made to yield the result originally 
desired by the sitter. 


Flashlight-Photography Excluded 


HE business of photographing dinner-parties 

and other assemblages by flashlight has 
received a severe blow in Boston, recently. The 
manager of the Copley-Plaza Hotel, in that 
city, has declared that flashlight-photographs 
shall no longer be made in the large and mag- 
nificent banquet-hall of his hotel. He states 
that he has been forced to this decision on 
account of the serious damage done to the wood- 
work by the ignition of the flashpowder—the 
result, no doubt, of defective flashbags or care- 
lessness of the flashlight-operators. This cur- 
tailing of an important and lucrative photo- 
graphic activity will prove a hardship to the 
specialists who will thus be deprived of an 
accustomed source of revenue, and merely 
because of the carelessness of one of their num- 
ber. It is sincerely hoped that this incident will 
serve as a warning to flashlight-photographers 
in other cities. Careless methods or inadequate 
apparatus should not be allowed to mar a spe- 
cialised photographic activity which manifestly 
demands the exercise of skill, steadiness and 
vigilance, whether in the preparation and exe- 
cution of a flashlight-picture in a large audito- 
rium or banquet-hall, or simply in the home of 
the amateur-practitioner. There are now on the 
market flashlamps of supreme efficiency, safety 
and convenience. A certain well-known flash- 
compound is virtually free of danger in handling, 
so that a worker of even ordinary intelligence 
may make flashlight-photographs without fear 
of injuring himself or others. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to PHoro-Era Maaazine, or towards the purchase 
of photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Photo-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a com- 
petition if any of the following rules are not fully com- 
plied with by the contestant. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-Era MacazineE awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. All prints should be mounted on stiff 
boards. A narrow margin is permissible. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooro-Era unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 


‘return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 


ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. Large packages 
may be sent by express, prepaid. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Architectural Subjects 
Closed October 31, 1923 


First Prize: Dr. J. B. Pardoe. 
Second Prize: Dr. K. Koike. 
Third Prize: Louis R. Murray. 


Honorable Mention: Richard B. Chase; Francis L. 
Ditchburn; Chas. Ditchfield; H. L. Fairfield; G. W. 
French; J. Kirkland Hodges; C. von Nordheim; William 
D. Rawlings; K. R. Sipple; Samuel P. Ward; Elliott 
Hughes Wendell. 


Subjects for Competition—1924 


“Pictures by Artificial Light.” Closes January 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes February 29. 
Closes March 31. 
**Street-Scenes.” Closes April 30. 

**Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“*Marines.”” Closes June 30. 

“Landscapes with Clouds.” Closes July 31. 
‘Mountains and Hills.” Closes August 31. 
**Summer-Sports.” Closes September 30. 

** Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
**Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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OLD FORT MARION 
DR. J. B. PARDOE 
FIRST PRIZE—ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 
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BY THE WATER’S EDGE DR. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tose who have observed the activities of Dr. J. B. 
Pardoe, as a contributor to the pictorial pages of this 
magazine, must have been impressed by his skill, ver- 
satility and zeal. Most of all, the freshness of his 
motives pleases the Puoto-Era jury. He is not satisfied 
with the commonplace in the pictorial field. It is 
this element in his compositions that challenges recog- 
nition and—wins it. Hence, the originality of his 
architectural motive, page 35, yielded him the highest 
award—the new Puoro-Era silver cup. 

Although Saint Augustine, Florida, has yielded to 
Palm Beach and other new winter-resorts, in popu- 


larity, the old Spanish town is not surpassed by any 


spot in the United States for the importance and quaint- 
ness of its numerous historical landmarks, foremost of 
which is old Fort Marion. I have passed several pleas- 
ant winters in Florida—in the eighties—and have a 
large album of photographs made, personally, of the 
remarkably beautiful Ocklawaha River, Palatka and 
Saint Augustine, although my view of the old fort is 
not nearly so impressive as Dr. Pardoe’s. 

Data: bright light; 4 x 5 Graflex; 7-inch Velostigmat; 


at stop F/6; Eastman film; pyro; enl. on P. M. C. No. 8 


K. KOIKE 
SECOND PRIZE—ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 


Dr. K. Koike, in his picture of the wind-mill, page 
36, has shown how charmingly an architectural subject 
may be treated—in a pleasing landscape setting. It 
should also be noted how conservatively and artistically 
he has managed the reflection of the structure. No; 
I cannot admit that even a small part of the attractive 
foreground can be spared. The composition seems 
perfect to me. 

Data: Willowmoor Farm, Wash.; August, 3 P.M.; 
bright light; 3A Kodak; F/6.3 B. & L. Zeiss Tessar; 
at full opening; 1/50 second; Eastman roll-film; pyro; 
enl. with diffusing-screen. 

Louis R. Murray has produced a novel and artistic 
contre-jour effect in treating the Parliamentary Build- 
ings, Ottawa; but at what time of day, is not disclosed. 

Data: August; cloudy; Vest-Pocket Kodak; at stop 
F/7.7; Eastman roll-film; M. Q.; enl. on P. M. C. Mat. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


Buckled Films 


Ir has been found that, if properly stored, roll-films 
remain in good condition for a considerably longer 
period than that for which they are guaranteed by the 
makers. There is, remarks The British Journal, some 
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risk, if they have been kept in a dry atmosphere, of a 
shrinkage of the celluloid at the edges. This destroys 
the flatness of the surface during exposure, making it 
risky to use large apertures, and also rendering it dif- 
ficult to obtain perfect contact when printing. The 
only thing to be done to ensure sharp negatives is to 
work with apertures not greater than F/16, and to get 
the negatives reasonably flat it is often sufficient to trim 
off as much of the buckled edge as the subject will 
allow. Where films have buckled through drying in 
methylated spirits, little can be done to restore their 
flatness. A printing-frame with very strong springs or, 
better still, screw-pressure, as used by process-workers, 
will do something in this respect; but, if possible, it is 
better to make the prints by means of a lens; that is to 
say, to put the film between two clear glasses and use 
an enlarging-lantern or daylight-enlarger. 


Clean Lenses for Brilliant Negatives 


A PERSON who wears glasses knows that when they 
are kept clean, things appear clear and easily dis- 
cernible but that when they are not cleaned occasionally 
things begin to appear dull and misty. This also 
applies to the lens in your camera, says a writer in 
Kodakery, and it is, of course, unreasonable to assume 
that the camera-lens can see things clearly if it is not 
clean. Carrying a Kodak for any length of time, open, 
with the bellows extended, on dusty streets or country- 
roads will soon be the means of accumulating a fine 
layer of dust on the lens. 

You can examine the lens by removing the back of 
the camera, opening the shutter, when set for time 
exposure, and looking through the glasses with the 
camera held toward a window of bright light. In this 
way you can readily see if it has collected a film of dust 
or dirt. However, there is a caution which must be 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, OTTAWA LOUIS R. MURRAY 
THIRD PRIZE—ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 


observed, if the lens is to continue to be your faithful 
servant; spectacle lenses are not nearly so sensitive to 
scratches as are camera lenses and the camera lens, 
therefore, should not be wiped too often, and neither 
should it be wiped before any gritty particles of dirt 
which have collected are first dusted off with a camel’s 
hair brush or with the folds of a cloth. 

To clean the lens, an old linen handkerchief, which 
has been laundered numerous times and become 
softened through this process, will be found just the 
thing. Where there is a sort of mist on the Jens it will 
do no harm to breathe gently on the surfaces and then 
wipe carefully with a rotary motion, having two folds 
of the handkerchief between your fingers and the glass. 
Silk, although a smooth fabric, is harder than linen 
and should therefore not be employed. Alcohol, weak 
acids or any kind of cleaning or polishing preparations 
should not be used on a photographic lens. The 
penalty for doing so may be a damaged lens which 
cannot make brilliant pictures until it has been re- 
polished by the makers. Front-and-back combina- 
tions may be removed from double lenses for cleaning, 
but never attempt to remove the separate elements 
from combinations, since any misplacement or damage 
they might receive would impair the optical properties 
of the lens. 

Box-camera lenses may be cleaned by inserting a 
matchstick covered with two or more thicknesses of a 
handkerchief through the largest diaphragm opening, 
when the shutter is opened, as for time exposures. 
The back surface may be cleaned, when there is no film 
in the camera, by reaching in from the back, but under 
no consideration should an effort be made to unscrew 
the lenses from box cameras. It is not necessary to 
clean your lens daily, but it is well to examine it once in 
a while to see whether it has become dirty or foggy. 
A carrying-case helps to a considerable degree to keep 
dust out of your camera. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


Advanced Competition—Miscellaneous 
Closes February 29, 1924 


Durine 1923, interest in these competitions was 
shown by a gratifying increase in the number of pictures 
submitted by workers of unquestioned ability and 
standing as pictorialists. Moreover, new arrivals in 
the ranks of enthusiastic amateur photographers sent 
in pictures and won prizes and Honorable Mentions. 
We are glad of all this and feel that we have made some 
progress. However, we do not feel that we have 
attained that degree of perfection for which we are 
striving. We expect to do more in 1924. New Year’s 
resolutions are good, especially if kept. We do not 
purpose to make any resolutions; but we shall strive 
to make this department one which has a dignity and a 
good-fellowship of its own. This cannot be produced 
artificially, simply by awarding prizes and Honorable 
Mentions. Money never yet bought the best things 
in life, and it never will. If good-fellowship, individual 
pleasure and photographic progress come from these 
competitions, it is because we are all working together 
for the love of it. Prizes and rewards can never take 
the place of that splendid enthusiasm which comes 
straight from the heart. 

We begin the year 1924 with what one subscriber 
called “a pictorial free-for-all”. He referred to our 
Miscellaneous Competition. In a sense, he is right; 
although at this season of the year, when “peace and 
good will toward men” is in the very air, we wish to 
assure our readers that there is absolutely nothing of an 
aggressive or warlike spirit in this “pictorial free-for- 
all”. Our friend had in mind the freedom which a Mis- 
cellaneous Competition always gives to the worker. In 
short, whatever he considers to be a good picture is eli- 
gible to this competition. 

It appears to be an Editor’s unhappy lot to be unable 
to please all of his readers at one and the same time. 
If he plans and states in advance the subjects for 
competition, some workers think that this places undue 
limitations on the contestants. However, if the poor 
Editor should decide to make every competition 
**Miscellaneous”’, then, those who pian ahead for our 
competitions, according to the subject, would be heard 
from in no uncertain terms. Therefore, the Editor 
must needs make the attempt to preserve harmony by 
favoring first one side and then the other. 

In one sense, this competition may be considered to 
be a sort of consolation competition. By that I mean 
that this one offers workers the opportunity to submit 
really meritorious pictures that were not suited to 
previous (special) competitions. It is a sort of pic- 
torial safety-valve for those who—for one reason or 
another—did not win a prize or an Honorable Mention 
during the year. If for any reason the subjects listed 
in PuHoro-Era Magazine for competition failed to 
please him or if he was unable to meet the conditions 
imposed, the present competition gives the camerist 
carte blanche. There is no restriction of any kind, with 
regard to subject. Needless to say—whatever it may 


be—originality of subject, composition and technical 
excellence will weigh heavily with the jury. 
The intelligent and well-equipped camerist need not 


go far to obtain real pictures of permanent value to 
himself and practical interest to others. Although 
landscapes are always of artistic value and interest, 
it should not be inferred that home-portraiture, outdoor- 
and-indoor genre, still-life, marine, camp, architectural, 
nature, speed and other pictures are unwelcome. How- 
ever, “record” photographs are not desired in this 
competition. Try to decide whether or not the photo- 
graph you intend to send is of more than personal or 
local interest. This particular point is for every 
camerist to remember in all his work for public exhibi- 
tion, at camera-clubs or in the press. Let him bear 
in mind that there is a great world beyond his horizon 
that cares nothing for him unless he touches a sym- 
pathetic chord—something in common with what we 
can all comprehend and enjoy. 

The Miscellaneous Competition offers an exceptional 
opportunity to the worker who is waiting for the psycho- 
logical moment to enter the ranks of the “arrived” 
pictorial and technical photographers. There are many 
readers of Pooro-Era MaGazine who have profited by 
our efforts to make photography—artistically and 
technically—appeal to the man or woman who desires 
a mode of expression that meets, in great measure, the 
yearning for the highest and best in art and nature. 
We admit that we do aim high. Sometimes, we are 
reminded to “come back to earth’; nevertheless, we 
have noticed that many beginners have become first- 
prize winners in these competitions and that they have 
given our editorial efforts full credit for their own 
steady progress and final success. Now is the psycho- 
logical moment for ambitious beginners who have 
won their spurs in the Beginners’ Competitions to enter 
the larger field offered by the present competition. 

Human nature is ever an interesting study. Often, 
it strives to attain freedom of action and thought, only 
to be nonplussed by the very freedom it has sought. 
As applied to these competitions, contestants some- 
times write that for us to specify what the competi- 
tions shall be is a mistake, and that it has a tendency 
to nip photographic talent in the bud. Although it 
may true, in certain cases, we are still unconvinced 
that our statement in advance of subjects for competi- 
tion is not the best method to pursue, after all. This 
Miscellaneous Competition is an excellent opportunity 
for those who may have felt hampered by our restric- 
tion of subjects. 

The matter of the best presentation is one that de- 
mands your best critical judgment as well as your best 
executive ability. A print may be faultless, techni- 
cally, and yet fail to make an appeal to the emotions 
of the beholder. On the other hand, a print which in 
reality is faulty on the technical side, may be filled 
with poetry and mystery—gaining and holding the 
interest which the merely literal could never arouse for a 
moment. Above all, remember that your picture repre- 
sents you, and that it will make its appeal in propor- 
tion to the time, thought and skill that you put into 
the making of it. In literary work, the student is advised 
to select subjects that interest him and of which he has 
direct knowledge. Unless he adheres to this excellent 
advice, he is very apt to write an article or story that 
fails to interest the reader because of its lack of person- 
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H. T. MIDDLETON 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


ality and authority. Virtually the same advice applies 
to you ambitious workers. If a beautiful landscape 
appeals to you, and you portray it truthfully, the 
picture will arouse in the beholder the same delight 
that you experienced when you beheld the subject. 

Technical knowledge of composition is invaluable 
as a means to express that which is beautiful, true and 
spiritual; but remember that of itself the technical is 
cold and lifeless. True art comes first from the heart 
and then from the mind. Your pictures may be per- 
fect in workmanship; but if they fail to inspire, please 
or otherwise move the beholder, you have not suc- 
ceeded in true, artistic photography. Emphasis is 
placed purposely on this point, because of the many 
who fail to realise its truth. Conversely, it does not 
follow that because you are not a professional photo- 
grapher, you are incapable to produce winning pictures. 
Look to the inspiration of your effort. If it be strong, 
fine, true, beautiful and pure, you cannot fail. Such 
trivial technical mistakes as you may make are lost 
sight of in the appreciation of the appeal that you have 
tried to make with the knowledge and equipment at 
your disposal. 

Indeed, we hope that all the pent-up pictorial emo- 
tions of many of our readers will find outlet in a true 
and beautiful expression of the photographer’s love 
of nature, humanity and _ spirituality. This com- 
petition represents the freedom of thought and action 
that some of our readers have hoped to obtain. It 
will be interesting to study carefully their pictorial use 
of this greatly desired freedom. In photography, as 
in other lines of endeavor, we turn instinctively to 
those subjects that we love most whenever we have the 
opportunity to do so. Unconsciously, we reveal a bit of 


our true character in so doing. Photographically, and 
otherwise, this is what we hope will make the present 
competition particularly desirable. The expression of 
individuality is one of the chief attractions of photo- 
graphy, and those workers who are sure of themselves 
and of their equipment should be able to enter this 
competition with assurance and pleasure. 

The individual cannot hope to be a master of every 
branch of photography. He may become a specialist 
in portraiture and eventually attain fame; but he can- 
not be a master of portrait, marine, landscape and nature 
photography—that is, not as a rule. Now, if he 
sticks to his portraiture, another to his marines, and 
still another to landscapes, each will function efficiently 
in his special sphere and all together they will promote 
the growth and success of photography. By finding 
himself, the camerist will eliminate the deadwood of 
purposeless experimenting and will be enabled to focus 
his heart and mind on the attainment of the highest and 
best in the special field he knows to be his own. The 
work that a man or woman loves to do is very apt to 
be the work that he or she can do best. 

Let us all work together enthusiastically during the 
coming year. For our part, we shall be glad to give a 
friendly, constructive criticism of any print submitted 
and to help each contestant to get the best out of 
photography, artistically and technically. Our ar- 
rangements for 1924 are such as to ensure better service 
in our departments, especially in our competitions. We 
hope that our readers will give us an opportunity to 
prove that we are with and for every sincere, progres- 
sive amateur or professional photographer. All we ask 
is that he be willing to do his best, always. 

A. H. Brarpstey. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


‘ 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to Puoto-Era MaGazinE, or towards the purchase of 
photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Subject for each contest is “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazine, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. A signed 
statement to this effect should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

$. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. They 
should be simply and tastefully mounted. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Maaazing, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed October 31, 1923 


First Prize: John T. Cromer. 
Second Prize: Stanton G. Long. 


Honorable Mention: Lieut. Alfred E. McKenney. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Joun T. Cromer gets credit for beauty of subject, 
good spacing and arrangement. Unfortunately, he 
has not escaped the common error of disregarding a 
carelessly managed water-line, which mars his present 
picture. Perhaps, he is too conscientious and desires 
to present the exact result of his snapshot, without 
taking the liberty to trim the print in order to level 
the slanting water-line; although, in so doing, he would 
be obliged to sacrifice a portion of the pretty fore- 
ground and lessen the space at the left of the tree, 
situated high on the bank. Or is it possible that he 
may have thought that the jury might not—but perish 
the thought! 

Data: made in Laurens County, S.C., late in June; 
10 a.m.; good light; 2 C Kodak (24% x 4%); F/7.7 An- 
astigmat; stop, F/16; 1/25 second; Vulcan Film; Metol- 
Hydro; print, Azo Carbon Hard. 

“‘Beech-Shadows” is well spaced, but too contrasty 
in appearance. This is often. the result of overdevelop- 
ment. The camerist was evidently captivated by the 
tree and the shadows it cast, and overlooked the bril- 
liantly lighted parts of his picture which, being situated 
in the lower (right) section of the field of view, give 
a somewhat top-heavy appearance to the entire picture. 
The amount of exposure given (five seconds) would 
have been sufficient, had the camerist made use of a 
larger stop. Stop F/32 was unnecessarily small. 
Ordinarily, and under the conditions given in the data, 
one second at F/11 would have yielded a satisfactory 
result, assuming that the print had received the proper 
amount of exposure. 

Data: September 23, 1923; bright light; camera 
with universal focus; stop, F/32; Eastman Non- 
Curling roll-film; Eastman Special Developer; 5 
seconds; print, Azo; electric light. 

Witrrep A. FREeNcH. 


To the Young Folks and Beginners 


Ir goes without saying that no’organisation, religious, 
civic or social, can long exist unless the young folks are 
given an opportunity to join and support it. Ten 
years, without the addition of young members, would 
suffice to end many organisations which to-day appear 
to be flourishing. It is the law of the Infinite that the 
old must ever give place to the young so that the work 
of the world may go on in the hands of those who are 
physically and mentally fit. The art and science of 
photography is no exception. To get right down to 
facts, this Beginners’ Competition is specifically planned 
to help and to encourage the young folks as well as older 
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A QUIET DAY AT THE LAKE 
FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ 


beginners. It is conducted to help them enjoy photo- 
graphy and to make a success of it. We welcome 
those boys and girls, young men and young women, 
who can meet our requirements as set down in the rules. 
There is no reason whatever that a high-school boy, who 
is qualified and eager to advance in photography, should 
not enter our Beginners’ Competition. We would be 
delighted to have him do so and we would also welcome 
the young ladies as well. In this connection let me 
say that there are a number of excellent high-school 
camera-clubs, in various parts of the United States, 
which are doing very creditable work and deserve to 
be complimented. Hence, let me ask my readers to 
let it be known that this department welcomes contribu- 
tions from properly qualified young folks. 

All this leads me to become reminiscent, just for a 
moment. When I received my first camera, a No. 2 
Brownie, I was simply carried away with it and photo- 
graphy. To this day I glance at my first pictures with 
mingled pride and sadness. I feel pride because, in 
the circumstances, I did very well; and, in fact, three of 
my first six pictures would have done credit to a more 
experienced worker. Sadness creeps in as the pictures 
recall associations of long ago and show that I neglected 
to make the most of my photographic opportunities. 
Had I availed myself of a competition such as this, I 
would have found an incentive to make progress photo- 
graphically. As it was, the results I obtained gradually 
became worse until I seemed to be unable to make one 
good picture. Completely discouraged, I gave up 
photography and made no pictures for several months. 
I blamed the camera, the film, the developing—every- 
thing but myself. Then a friend of mine invited me 
to take a walk with him; and, while we were out, he 
made a number of pictures with a No. 3 Kodak which 
he carried. His method of working, the pains he took 
to find the right viewpoint, his attention to exposure, 
his care with regard to composition and his evident 
enjoyment, rekindled my enthusiasm and in a few days 
I made my second venture in photography. _I tried to 
be very careful in making every exposure. The results 


JOHN T. CROMER 


COMPETITION 


were a delight to me, and I learned that very important 
lesson, namely: to “play the game” thoroughly, honestly 
and whole-heartedly. From that day to this, I have 
obtained hundreds of successful pictures. To be sure, 
they may not all merit salon honors or have any great 
commercial value; but, to say the least, I am not 
ashamed to mount them in my album and to show them 
to my friends. 

There are no specified subjects for these Beginners’ 
Competitions. Each one leaves the contestant free to 
send in a good picture of any subject whatsoever. To 
be sure, it is to be hoped that more than ordinary care 
will be taken in the making or the selecting of pictures 
to send in to this competition. However, we do not 
expect to see the finished work of the advanced worker 
nor the superior technique of the salon exhibitor. 
Nevertheless, we do ask each contestant to do his best, 
from the pressing of the shutter-release to the mount- 
ing of the print. There are two reasons for this: 
first, he learns by doing and, second, there is an inde- 
scribable satisfaction in holding up a first-class print and 
knowing that it is all one’s own work, from the selecting 
of the subject to the finished picture. Really, there 
are not many arts or sciences that offer such a splendid 
opportunity to bring out our latent artistic and intel- 
lectual abilities. 

Perhaps some of the young folks who read these lines 
will be interested, yet hesitate to send in pictures 
because they are not made with some high-grade camera. 
Let me assure the young folks, and all beginners, that 
it is “the person behind the camera” and not the camera 
that makes good pictures. Virtually any standard type 
of camera on the market to-day will make a good picture 
if used for the work it is intended to do. Hence, if 
my reader owns a 2A Brownie, or other moderate- 
priced box-camera, he should not feel “‘outclassed” for 
one moment. His photographic opportunities are as 
great as any other beginner’s and he should look for- 
ward with a relish to matching his work against that of 
other contestants in this and other competitions. 

Let me end this little article with a true story. About 
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a year ago a young man wrote me for advice with 
regard to making pictures. His funds were rather low 
and every cent that he could afford to spend on 
photography must be made to go as far as possible. I 
did my best to help him select a modest outfit. For a 
time, I heard nothing from him. Then, one day, a 
small package of prints arrived and a letter in which 
he asked for criticism. The pictures were of the usual 
“hit-or-miss” kind made by snapshooters, although 
one could see traces of an instinctive artistic ability. 
As sympathetically and gently as possible I pointed out 
the mistakes and praised the good points of these simple 
little snapshots. The prints were returned with the 
criticism, and another long silence followed. In fact, 
I was afraid that I had discouraged him. Not at all; 
for, a little later, he entered two pictures in our Begin- 
ners’ Competition and one of these two pictures came 
very close to winning an Honorable Mention. From 
that time on, he entered every Beginners’ Competition, 
winning several Honorable Mentions, two or three 
second prizes and, finally, the first prize which entitled 
him to enter the Advanced Competitions. He made it 
a point to get all his prints criticised every month, and 
in this way he profited and won success. 

We have room for many young folks and beginners, 
and we are eager to help every one of them. However, 
if they do not send prints or write to us, how are we 
going to doit? Weare ready now to do our part gladly; 


it costs the readers so very little in time and effort. 


STANTON G. LONG 
SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Our advice and criticism is absolutely free of charge, 
and, what is more, we try to make it sympathetic, 
friendly and just as though we were talking it over 
together at home. A. H. Brarpstey. 


Contre-jour Views 


In the photographic text-books the beginner is 
generally advised to make pictures only when the sun 
is directly behind him, or at least when it is somewhat 
to one side, because in this case it is easier to judge the 
time of exposure and also because of the many failures 
in making contre-jour exposures owing to spots of sun- 
light, ete., that may be avoided. The truth is that al- 
most any contre-jour view may be made successfully by 
observing a single precaution: the lens must never be 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun, but must always 
be shaded. That is much easier said than done; but 
it can generally be accomplished even with the sun 
nearly directly in face, by getting into the shadow of a 
tree or even of a person standing near. In difficult 
cases, when the sun is directly above the subject, the 
lens can be shaded by the hand or the slide of the plate- 
holder; but in doing this care must be taken that the 
hand does not come within the field of view of the 
camera. We would further remark that in contre- 
jour effects sufficient exposure should be given, because 
the dark side of objects is toward the camera. 

Camera, Lucerne, Switzerland. 
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THE GRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Filter Appliance for Enlarging-Lenses 


Tue drawing, with a little explanation, will give a 
clear idea of this device, which is intended for use on 
the enlarging-lens and especially adapted for attach- 
ment to abbreviated lens-flanges. Besides, it pos- 
sesses the very desirable and happy qualities of always 
being at hand, ready for instant use. Figure 1 is the 
filter, and in the present case consists of a stained glass- 
plate film and a clear glass for protection, the two being 
bound together with tape, similar to a lantern-slide. 


One of these filters, suitable for enlarging-purposes, 
can be made quite easily if desired. The lower edge 
really needs no binding, as the hinge piece serves the 
same purpose. 

The other section (Fig. 2) is made of a piece of card- 
board which corresponds in thickness with the pro- 
jecting portion of the lens-flange, so as to be flush with 


- the front of the latter and permit the filter-glass to close 


flat against the card. We are considering, of course, 
the type of flange somewhere about one-eighth of an 
inch deep. The exact thickness can be arrived at by 
using two suitable cards, if necessary, and pasting these 
together under pressure. With a little care the circular 
opening can be cut successfully as follows: Adjust the 
lens-mount upon the card and draw a line with a sharp 
pencil around the edge. Keeping within the line at 
Jeast 1/16 of an inch, cut out roughly the central portion 


of the circle. Next glue a piece of sandpaper, fairly 
coarse but not gritty, toa round stick. This last for best 
results should not be too small in diameter. The curve 
of the sandpaper should conform as nearly as possible 
to the radius of the circle wanted. With this, employing 
a rotary action, the cardboard can be worked to a 
perfectly true circle. When nearing the line, test the 
cardboard on the lens at intervals. The sandpaper 
gives the inner edge a slightly rough surface, affording 
sufficient “cling” like the velvet in a lens-cap, and the 
cardboard will hold securely if fitted to the flange. 
The grinding-process is responsible for a burr on either 
side of the card, and as the work proceeds this can be 
neatly trimmed with a sharp knife, the card being sup- 
ported for the operation on the wood-portion of the 
stick. This card can also be bound with the tape which 
will protect the edges from wear. 

The two parts are finally hinged at the lower edge 
by gluing on a strip of stout linen—book-binders’ linen 
being very suitable. The catch at the top is self- 
explanatory. A strip of tin is bent at one end in the 
manner shown and the other end extends just to the 
rear edge of the cardboard. Linen is glued to both sides 
of the tin, the free end making a double thickness. 
This last is carried over and glued to the back of the 
card, the hinge being formed at the edge. If the smooth 
surface of the tin is roughened or abraded with the 
edge of a three-cornered file the glue will hold much 
more permanently. C. A. Harris. 


Toning Printing-Out Papers Without Gold 


Leap-saLts form the most important ingredient in 
all toning-and-fixing baths and “‘self-toning”’ papers. 
The toning-effect of such baths is based upon the fact 
that the hypo changes the lead-salt into hyposulphite 
of lead, which in turn is separated into lead sulphuret 
and sulphuric acid. The latter acts on the hypo in 
presence of silver-salts by forming sulphuret of silver. 
The sulphuret of lead is deposited, like the silver- 
sulphuret, more on the shadows than on the half- 
tones. As lead-sulphuret is characterised by an 
intense black color, both the strength and the color 
of the print are favorably affected. The general tone 
inclines decidedly to blue-violet and blue-black; but 
the durability of the print so toned is not of the 
best owing to the complex nature of the substance of 
the picture. Lead-salts are generally used in the form 
of toning-and-fixing baths. | These work quite differ- 
ently when fresh from what they do after repeated use. 
In a new bath the sulphurating action is exclusively 
through the lead-hyposulphite which, in presence of 
the silver-print, deposits lead sulphuret. the 
frequently-used bath, hyposulphite of silver is also 
present, which produces a yellow appearance. In 
order to get permanent prints, therefore, fresh baths 
must be used and not much-used ones. In its simplest 
form the lead toning-bath is composed of 50 parts of a 
25 per cent. solution of hyposulphite of soda and 50 
parts of a 10 per cent. solution of lead-nitrate. These 
stock-solutions are kept separate and-only mixed in 
the quantity required at the time. The fresh, clear 
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solution must be used immediately after mixing; for, 
in a short time, a black sulphuret of lead begins to be 
deposited on the bottom of the tray, and quickly 
weakens the bath. This should be used only so long 


as it tones regularly. After toning it is well to place 
the print in a 10 per cent. fixing-bath to prevent any 
silver-thiosulphite from remaining. It is a good 
plan first to put a trial print in the bath in order to 
give it the necessary acid condition; subsequent 
prints will then be toned in a uniformly agreeable shade. 

Camera, Lucerne, Switzerland. 


Color-Screens for Hand-Cameras 


A FEw years ago the use of any form of ray-filter for 
instantaneous exposures, except upon very open sub- 
jects, was regarded as almost an impossibility; but, 
continues The British Journal, with the improvements 
in the color-sensisting of plates, the general use of large- 
aperture lenses and the introduction of filters of high 
efficiency in relation to the increase of exposure needed, 
there is no reason for the advanced worker to tolerate 
blank skies or false renderings of foliage. The ordinary 
Kodak user gets a large average of good negatives with 
a lens working at F/8, or smaller, upon a moderately 
rapid film, so that with similiar exposures and a very 
rapid panchromatic plate equally good results, but 
with correct rendering, should be obtained with an 
aperture of F/4.5, and, say, a 3-times screen. As a 
rule the filter-user is too greedy and wants to use a 
screen which errs on the side of over-correction, the 
result often giving a blue sky as nearly a black one, and 
a light green tree as nearly white. It is as well to make 
a few trials with gelatine-filters between the lenses 
before going to the expense of properly cemented ones. 


Extemporising Color-Screens for Ortho- 
chromatic Photography 


Ir a plate is fixed out and washed, without being ex- 
posed, we get a piece of glass coated evenly with clean 
gelatine, which can be used for a variety of purposes. 
Ordinary red ink will stain this gelatine an orange- 
color; and if, after staining, the film is washed for a 
minute or two in plain water to make sure that there 
is not an excess of color in it, and is then dried away 
from dust, a very fair color-screen for orthochromatic 
work can be extemporised. 

A screen made in this way will not correct with a 
minimum increase in the exposure, as a properly made 
light-filter will do; but when the latter is not to be had 
there is no reason why such a five- or ten-times light- 
filter should not be used. This will be found to give 
a very marked improvement in the color-rendering 
with any of the standard orthochromatic plates, self- 
screen or otherwise. If the photographer should have 
by him some Aurantia dye, such as is sold for the pur- 
pose of desensitising Autochrome plates, a solution of 
this can be used in the place of the red ink, and will 
give the same color-correction, and will involve less 
exposure of the plate. 

In the case of such a screen as this, it may not be 
known that if it is placed near the diaphragm of the 
lens, it is very easy to alter the extent to which it cor- 
rects, at least as far as reducing the correction is con- 
cerned, by cutting away a little of the dyed gelatine 
in the center of the screen so as to leave that part clear 
glass. A very small spot so cleared has a marked 
effect. As the screen is placed close to the diaphragm 


itself, its effect is exercised over the whole of the picture 
and not merely the central portion. 


Another method by which a similar result can be 
got is to make a flat trough, or cell, of two pieces of 
glass, separated by a space of about an eighth of an 
inch or less. Wood can be used to separate them, and 
for a temporary water-tight joint rubber-solution will 
serve, the glasses being held together by a couple of 
spring clips. The space between them is then filled 
with some yellow solution. Dilute solution of potas- 
sium bichromate, which is of an orange-color, is one 
that can be employed in this way; but it is an improve- 
ment to add ammonia until the orange-color has 
changed to a clear yellow. 

Such screens as these are not intended to take the 
place of the properly worked out article; but the 
knowledge that perfectly efficient makeshifts can be 
arranged on these simple lines may enable the photo- 
grapher who is situated for the time being far from any 
source of supply to undertake work which otherwise 
he would find to be impossible. 

R. L. Smrra_ in The Amateur Photographer. 


Amido!-Metol Developer 


Dr. Namias speaks highly of a combination of ami- 
dol and metol in Progresso Fotografico. Amidol is 
certainly considered as one of our best developers for 
bromide paper; especially advantageous is the omission 
of the alkali in this connection, which very easily affects 
the gelatine on the paper. The amidol, however, re- 
quires the preparation of the solution just before using, 
which is inconvenient for amateurs. By combining 
it with metol, however, we get a developer that will 
keep sufficiently long even in half-filled bottles. The , 
combination is as follows: 


Sodium sulphite (crystals). ..... 50 “ 
Potassium bromide............. g * 


This developer is equally good for negatives. 

It is recalled in this connection, that boric acid is an 
excellent retarder: from 5 to 10 parts to 100 parts of 
developer being used for restraining overexposure, 
both of plates and paper-prints. 


The ‘‘Agfa’’ Color-Plates 


Now that the difficulties in the manufacture of the 
Agfa color-plates have been overcome successfully, they 
are being offered to photographers in improved form. 
The former inclination to a general greenish tone and 
green spots and points, has been eliminated by making 
the color-screen insoluble in water. The sensitiveness 
also has been increased, so that only from sixty to 
eighty times the normal exposure for ordinary white- 
and-black plates is required. Moreover, the brilliance 
of the picture has been increased and a better lighting 
of the colors obtained. It is also claimed that these 
plates give excellent results with flashlight, especially, 
because of correct timing of the exposure; the consump- 
tion of powder is small. For example, for a portrait or 
still-life subject at two meters’ distance with a lens- 
opening of F/4.5, twenty-five grams of powder is 
sufficient. The use of a yellow filter in this case is not 
absolutely necessary. Photographische Rundschau. 


Did you know that— 


Ir is best when in doubt to turn the film to the next 
number because it is better to have one blank than one 
double, which means losing two pictures? 
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LAKE AVOCA 


VICTOR SCHEEN 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Photo-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


In looking at a picture, first and general impressions 
are valuable. My first impression in looking at this 
picture was a struggle to separate the light background 
from the light figures in the middle distance. 

This was probably produced by the excessively heavy 
dark masses at the right and left of the scene. Let’s 
try an experiment and see what we find. Suppose that 
we take two cards and cover over the dark masses at 
the extremes of the picture. Even then we find that, 
in spite of the black of the chair of the lady at the left, 
her black hair and dark shoes, as well as the dark 
masses on the figures to the right—even then we feel 


‘a sense of relief, and the struggle to make things out is 


lessened. 

Why? Because it seems a psychological law that in 
intense contrasts it is difficult to distinguish values 
within the contrasting masses. The center of interest 
in this picture is in a very high key. If such was the 
intention of the maker, he should have kept the whole 
picture in a high key. The heavy black masses at the 
side counteract this high key, and the very light back- 
ground further weakens it. 


At the risk of spoiling the printed picture, take a 
soft pencil and darken a little the background, at the 
same time laying cards on the right and left sides, 
cutting off the heavy, dark masses. You will then 
have a really delightful picture, for the general grouping 
is excellent. E. L. C. Morse. 


Mr. Scumipt pictures “The Afternoon-Tea” wonder- 
fully well. There is an even distribution of light, clear 
details in the shadows and his subjects convey the 
proper facial expressions, except the lady with the 
spectacles, whose facial expression may be accepted 
as suitable; but it could have been improved had she 
looked towards the camera. Then her eyes could 
have been seen through the glasses. Better still, she 
should have been asked to remove them. The angle 
at which her face was turned, caused the glasses to show 
too prominently. If the ladies would not pose, it 
would be such a pleasure to see the real life and action. 
Here the ladies could be seen posing. The lady serving 
the tea rests her right arm carelessly on the arm-chair. 
Now that does not convey the action of her being busy 
serving the tea! Had she leaned over a little towards 
the table so that the cup in her left hand had passed the 
flowers and the vase, we would have been able to see 
both the vase and the cup; but as it is, we could not 
see either properly. I would have raised the camera a 
little, so as to get into the picture a little more of 
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AFTERNOON TEA 


U. M. SCHMIDT 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


the table’s surface. The predominating color in this 
picture is white and, therefore, the’Eastman N. C. Film 
was not sufficiently orthochromatic to record the proper 
values of color. However, even with this negative a 
better print could have been obtained. By that I 
mean that it should have been trimmed. Take off 
34 inch from the left and 14 inch from the top, and 
see if you do not like it better. Finally, I believe Mr. 
Schmidt, that you included too much furniture in your 
picture. Pictures always look better if they exclude 
unnecessary objects. Try it again, my friend. Cut out 
the scenery on the sides and by no means let the ladies 
pose! Then you will have a good picture. 
D. O. Macko. 


Mr. Scumipt’s picture strikes me as one of the best 
pictures that has appeared in this department for some 
time. Although it was made against the light, the 
exposure is such that the picture has enough detail in 
all the principal settings to show just what they are. 
The faces of all three women, and their dresses, are ren- 
dered in a pleasing manner. The background— 
although a house covered with clapboards—is not 
obtrusive. Personally, I should have been very well 
satisfied to obtain as pleasing a picture as Mr. Schmidt 
made of his subjects. 

However, there are one or two things that might be 
mentioned as small faults. One is the fern and stand 
at the left side of the picture. | They are too dark to 
fit in with the high key in which the remainder of the 
picture is made. Omit the fern and stand, and trim 
one-half inch from each side of the print, and the 
picture would suit me much better. One other small 
detail that bothers me is that the cup of tea, which the 
hostess is passing to her guest, is partly hidden behind 
the vase of flowers. Aside from these slight faults, the 
picture is one that makes a very pleasing record of an 
afternoon-tea. A. L. Overton. 


“AFTERNOON TEA”’ is delightfully well-done. The 
gradation of colour is in general very pleasing. The 
facial expressions—especially of the hostess and of 
the farther lady at the right—are very natural. It is 
too bad that spectacles are so glaring! If the lady with 
glasses had been induced to turn slightly as if speaking 
to her companion, this fault would have been obviated. 

To improve the picture, I should cut off an inch 
from the left, and then retouch the remaining leaves. 
This trimming would also remove the window in the 
background, and the “close-up” of the siding. Also, 
the table would be moved from the centre where it 
now bisects the picture. A quarter of an inch might 
be also trimmed off the top to good effect. 

If the camera had been placed a little to the left, it 
would move those disagreeable vertical lines—one 
black and one white—running up from the heads of the 
two ladies. But the wall itself, the window at the 
right, the bush, and the pillars are excellently rendered 
and subordinated to the “theme” of the picture. 

One can almost feel the warmth of the lady’s smile 
and hear the one about to receive the tea say ‘Thank 
You!” R. E. Paterson. 


TECHNICALLY, this is a good print. Pictorially, 
it has several faults. The table, at which are seated 
the three at tea, is directly in the center of the picture. 
There is a line formed by the balcony-railing at the 
left near the tall-leaved plant running with some 
interruption, yet persistent to vision directly across, 
cutting the picture in two equal parts. Pillars, edge 
of house, chairs and tables, make too many straight 
lines. There is an ugly, black line running up directly 
from the shoulder of the young lady about to be served. 
Then the pose of the two extended arms is too stiff, 
and one tires at the thought of the hands being held 
up so long. There are three good subjects in a poor 
setting. Louts R. Murray. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Tuts month’s frontispiece shows Mr. Harry Wills as 
a master in the portrayal of youthful pulchritude. As 
a technical achievement, it excels in solidity of construc- 
tion, directness of illumination and veracity of model- 
ing. In its realism, the portrait reveals strength, 
character and maturity of expression, which one does 
not usually find in the portrait of a young girl, as the 
present subject appears to be. There surely is nothing 
vague or obscure in the delineation of this head, and 
the effect upon the beholder is absolutely refreshing. 
The artist is a member of Eastman Kodak Company's 
staff of demonstrators, each of whom is a photographer 
of proved ability. The only data are Eastman Por- 
trait Film and Vitava print. 

Mr. Riculfi’s story of Guadalupe and Mexico is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and should attract American 
camerists to our neighboring republic. The illustra- 
tions, pages 5 to 9, are excellent photographic records 
and reveal the pictorial possibilities of a country filled 
with historical relics and quaint places. 

The high-keyed portrait of “Ian,” page 11, is capti- 
vating in its simplicity and innocence. Though data 
are lacking, it is safe to assert that pictures in this 
style of treatment are not so easy to make as they may 
appear. 

Kenneth D. Smith’s technical ability does not appear 
at its well-known best in “The Mountain Beyond,” 
page 18. In respect to composition, however, this 
winter-landscape leaves little to be desired. 

Data: February; forenoon; bright light; Revolving- 
Back Auto Graflex, 314 x 414; 7-inch Protar; at stop 
F/8; 1/40 second; Graflex-film; pyro; tank-dev.; enl. 
on Cyko-Plat. 

Mr. Beardsley’s enthusiasm for the natural beauties 
of his state—Lake Winnepesaukee, in particular—is 
well founded. Whether viewed in summer or in 
winter, New Hampshire scenery appeals to the beholder 
in a manner which the camera cannot express. Yet 
the faithful will ever strive; the spell is unresisting. 
Given opportunities, the ardent pictorialist who visits 
this famous region never fails to leave it without having 
secured the basis of promising salon-pictures and re- 
minders of an enjoyable and profitable camera-tour. 
Those who desire to experience these pleasures, will 
feel the urge by studying Mr. Beardsley’s eminently 
successful efforts, ““The Snow-King’s Work’’, “When 
the Ice Breaks Up’, ‘When the Shadows Lengthen’’, 
and “In the Shadow of the Pines,’ found on pages 20 
to 25. 

Data: Ansco V. P., 244x344; 34-inch Modico; 
Eastman N. C. film; Rytol; enl. on No. 9 P. M. C. 
Bromide for all. And F/11, December 9 A.m., snow- 
ing, 1/10 second; F/7.5, March 3 p.m., weak sunlight, 


1/25 second; F/11, January 3.30 p.m., yellow sunlight, 


1/25 second; F/11, January 3.35 p.M., yellow sunlight, 
1/25 second, respectively. 

Believing sincerely in the value of publicity and 
service, the enterprising photo-supply house of 
Willoughby, New York City, maintains a monthly 
print-competition, open to all amateurs of good stand- 
ing. To illustrate the high standard of these contests, 
Puoto-Era publishes a group of the successful prints in 
the firm’s “Historical” competition, page 30. Several 


of the participants will be recognised by readers of 
this magazine. For additional data see page 51. 

A typical winter-scene, from the camera of R. J. 
Morrow, is reproduced on page 32. The main pictorial 
interest is in the foreground and in the central part of 
the picture. The trees in the background have been 
slighted purposely. Even so, it could have been 
possible to so divide the focus as to retain the natural 
outlines of the trunks and branches. Despite the 
beautiful rendering of the delicate play of sunlight on 
the snow and the conspicuous path in the foreground, 
the eye cannot resist the temptation to wander up- 
ward and linger among the trees which crown the 
summit of the hill. This circumstance raises the 
question, ““Why didn’t the photographer concentrate 
his best efforts on this part of the picture, at the ex- 
pense, if necessary, of the foreground?” 

The group of Honorable Mention pictures, in the 
Architectural Competition, page 38, will merit in- 
spection. Though many of our readers may desire 
to know what buildings are there represented, I am 
able to furnish the names of only a few of them, as 
the data were incomplete in that respect. 

No. 2—made at Ann Arbor, Mich. No. 3—Assembly 
House Doorway, Salem, Mass. No. 6—made at 
Princeton, N.J. No. 8—made at Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Example of Interpretation 


THE competition for February is “Miscellaneous”, 
and is likely to attract an unusually large number of 
contributors. It will include subjects of every possible 
character including those of which PHoto-Era has 
taken little or no notice, heretofore. Those who are 
interested have but to read Mr. Beardsley’s editorial 
on the subject. Naturally, zodlogical subjects will be 
admitted. How good they must be in order to receive 
official recognition, Mr. Middleton’s “Flying Egret’, 
page 40, may accepted as a specimen of the- 
matic beauty and interest, and of technical excellence. 
Originality of subject and treatment will also be 
deemed desirable. 

Data: 4 x 5 Revolving-Back Auto Graflex; 614 x 8144 
7 & L. Tessar Ic, F/4.5; Super Speed Kodak Cut 

ilm. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Tue topic offered for the consideration of our fellow- 
reviewers, this month, is “Lake Avoca”, by Victor 
Scheen, page 46. I wonder if any of them would be 
willing to suffer a suitably framed enlargement of this 
subject to occupy a prominent place in their home. 

Data: Made at Anaconda, Montana; August, 2.40 
p.M.; good light; Kodak Special; Verito lens; stop, 
F/8; 3-time color-screen; 1/25 second; Kodak Cut 
Film; pyro; tray-dev. 


The data for the Advanced Competition, Architectural 
Subjects, and the Beginners’ Competition, instead of 
appearing on this page, as in the past, will be found 
under their appropriate headings near the pictures, thus 
making it easier for the reader to connect the two. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. 


FRENCH 


A Doubtful Exposure 


Tue data which accompany each reproduction 
mentioned in “Our Illustrations” department are read 
usually with such care, that any item which may lack 
plausibility gives rise to doubt and becomes the object 
of inquiry. For instance, the length of exposure (one- 
fifth second) given by Bertran F. Hawley to his 
delightful picture, ‘“Water-lilies”, which appeared in 
our November number, has caused several expert 
workers to question its accuracy; for they say that 
they do not see how a moving object, or even a fixed 
one, can be photographed successfully at such a low 
shutter-speed as one-fifth or even one-tenth of a second, 
with the camera held in the hand or against the body. 
They are interested to know how Mr. Hawley managed 
to control all vibrations so as to achieve a result with- 
out even the faintest trace of motion. Not only that; 
but the picture—apparently made from another canoe 
—shows the result of deliberate care and artistic judg- 
ment in cqmposition. It is no ordinary snapshot, 
although I remember that Mr. W. H. Blacar had con- 
trived a method of making successful snapshots in 
one-tenth second. With these thoughts in my mind, 
I wrote Mr. Hawley for information on the subject, 
and he very generously consented to explain his modus 
operandi for the benefit of a skeptical public. He 
writes: 

“T am much pleased that you liked my picture, 
“Waterlilies’. As to the exposure of one-fifth second. 
After I had thought out and planned the picture that 
was to be, I went to considerable trouble to set up 
my camera on tripod on the very rocky and not easily 
accessible shore of the pond. I very seldom make a 
picture with the camera held in the hand, even if a 
quick exposure were sufficient. I would sooner spend 
much time and effort to set up the tripod; then I am 
sure of a steady exposure. In this case, after I had 
arranged the camera, and set the shutter to 1/5, I left 
another young lady standing beside it to make the 
exposure. Then I joined my friend in the birch-canoe 
and paddled quietly through the lily-bed. When I 
reached the point previously designated by me, I 
quietly signaled ‘All right!’ and the young lady be- 
side the camera pressed the shutter-lever. I hope 
that this will explain the one-fifth second exposure. 
Thanking you and others for the interest in my work, 
I remain Sincerely yours 

Bertran F. Haw ey.” 


The Height of Optimism 


BestpEs numerous requests usually unaccompanied 
by stamps for postage—from total strangers, for a 
copy of the magazine, PHoro-Era receives constantly 
requests for information on photographic topics which 
is difficult to supply. But the one received early in 
November, from a little town in a Western state, 
exceeds the limits of our knowledge. As an example 
of optimism, too, it is remarkable. It is as follows: 

“Dear Sir. I am anxious to earn some money and 
was told a camera would do it. But I am green at it 
and don’t know how to go about it. I am referred to 


you. Please tell me what camera to buy, who will 
buy my pictures, and how much they pay. Send me 
a list of those who buy photos by return mail as I want 
to earn the money right of way.” 

For obvious reasons we withhold all names of the 
communication, the writer of which (a woman) appears 
to have honest intentions, but is not well informed. 


Optical Aberration 


Havine made his purchase at the photo-counter, in 
Pinkham & Smith's Boylston Street store, the Editor 
turned to the optical department to be fitted with new 
glasses replacing the pair he broke a few days previ- 
ously. ‘Yes’, remarked Mr. MacDonald, the expert 
optometrist, as he deftly adjusted the glasses to the 
Editor's eyes and ears, “people are subjected to dis- 
comfort and, sometimes, embarrassment, when sud- 
denly deprived of their eye-glasses.” Adjusting the 
temples, he continued, ““Now, here’s a guest of the 
Adams House, on his way here, a few days ago, to have 
his glasses repaired. He had the empty frame on his 
nose. Seeing a large, automatic peanut-roaster, rock- 
ing, a few doors down the street, he stopped. Not 
seeing the proprietor about, he rapped on the machine 
with his cane, exclaiming, ‘I'd like a bag of peanuts, 
please!’ All the answer he got was the noise of the 
peanut-roaster tilting to and fro. Again he tapped on 
the busily working machine, but quite vigorously, this 
time, and shouted, ‘Peanuts wanted, where's the boss!’ 
Being really without glasses, he could not see distinctly, 
but stopped tapping when a lady approached from 
within the open store, to where he was standing, and 
politely said, ‘I see you're interested in our home 
electric washing-machine for a small family. Can I 
sell you one?” 


In the Pen 


the curiosities in word-construction—words 
and terms alleged to be foreign—nom de plume 
arrests attention. Whoever coined it, deserves credit, 
although it was not a Frenchman. The English 
form, pen-name, is welcome, for it is significant and 
useful. The dictionary should adopt it as a legitimate 
addition to the English language. Its application in 
the following incident will be appreciated. 

“What is the name of that handsome prisoner?” 
asked the impressionable young woman. 

“No. 2206, Miss,”’ replied the guard. 

“How funny! But, of course, that is not his real 
name.” 

“Qh, no, Miss, that’s just his pen-name.” 


Supremely Flattering 


Mavup—“Your photograph is perfectly lovely.” 

AGnes—“You think it’s a good likeness?” 

Maup—‘“Not a particle like you. Better get a good 
supply of them, dear. You might not have such luck 
again if you sat a thousand times.” —Exchange. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


An Interesting Visit to New York 


A visit to the Metropolis is always profitable. 
The one made by the Editor, in November last, was of 
that character. 

Beginning at East 9th Street, and moving north- 
ward, he visited the long-established store of George 
Murphy, Inc., where he found that the demand for 
carbon tissue was still vigorous, and that the name of 
the proprietor continued to exert its customary spell, 
for the place was filled with customers. 

In East 13th Street, the visitor called on the Agfa 
firm and inspected its products. Manager George 
Barrows brought forth beautiful examples of the im- 
proved Color Plates (direct color-photography on 
glass) representing unusually difficult subjects; flash- 
light (Blitzlicht) compound, non-explosive and non- 
inflammable; the famous folding pocket-flashlamp, 
safe and dependable, for individual portraits, groups, 
interiors and large groups; developed roll-film and 
film-packs; negatives of ordinary and color-sensitive 
plates; developers (Metol, Glycin, Rodinol, etc.)—all 
Agfa specialties of supreme excellence and efficiency. 

An hour was spent in the extensive establishment 
(several entire floors) of Harold M. Bennett, in West 
23d Street. The Editor was profoundly impressed 
by the various, complete exhibits of photographic, 
kinematographic, optical, surgical, astronomical and 
ophthalmic apparatus and accessories of the finest 
possible European construction. To look through 
a high-power (20 x and 40 x) Zeiss binocular telescope 
is a memorable experience! 

Sauntering, next, into Willoughby’s great model 
photo-supply store, in 32d Street (nearly opposite 
the Pennsylvania Station), the visitor noted the 
comprehensive displays, and systematic arrangement, 
of professional and amateur goods; the exhibit of the 
regular monthly Willoughby print-competition; had 
a word or two with vice-president Thomas A. Riggles, 
and Mr. Willoughby, himself, and met several of the 
firm’s well-known customers, such as Dr. Kilmer and 
Dr. Pardoe. 

Forty-second Street, the great lateral artery of the 
city’s business-system, boasts a large number of fine 
photo-shops, the chief of them, Herbert & Huesgen’s, 
being the only one the Editor was able to visit. It is a 
well-ordered and busy place. 

After luncheon, the afternoon was begun with a 
visit to the home of the American Raylo Process of 
Color Photography, in West 55th Street. Here the 
visitor witnessed several demonstrations of this re- 
markable process. The results attained with widely 
differing problems of color-combinations are truly 


. astonishing and delightful. The advertising-pages of 


Puoto-Era describe the modus operandi quite clearly. 

The ramble terminated with a visit to the Camera 
Club of New York, in 68th Street, near the entrance 
to Central Park. This is the camera-club par excellence 
of America. The most eminent workers of Greater 
New York are members, and there is scarcely a time 
when some distinguished pictorialist is not present. 
The welcoming member is the nearly ever-present, 


genial Floyd Vail, F.R.P.S. The walls of the spacious 


and well-lighted exhibition-hall were adorned with 
a large collection of portraits from the professional 
camera of J. Furley Lewis, of London, England. The 
prints were remarkable for their esthetic beauty, 
delightful individuality and technical perfection. Ex- 
hibitions of other master-photographers will be on 
view throughout the present season. In February, 
a full display of the work of John H. Garo, of Boston, 
U.S.A., will be on the walls. 


Union Camera Club Class in Photography 


Tue Union Camera Club, 48 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass., has conducted annually a class in 
photography for amateurs. The first meeting of this 
year’s class disclosed a new standard of quality and 
interest. Additional chairs had to be carried into the 
Camera Club Exhibition Room to accommodate the 
twenty-two students. The instructor is Alton H. 
Blackinton, Official Photographer of the Boston Herald 
Rotogravure, Master Craftsman of the Society of 
Arts and Crafts, and well known in Camera Club 
circles. 

The first meeting was a forecast of the course. There 
were diagrams, an exposition of the construction of 
the camera, and the story of the development of 
photography. Principles of lighting and exposure 
were interestingly illustrated with a group of prints. 
Sample prints and negatives attached to cards and 
labeled were passed around for inspection. _Demon- 
strations one after another were drawn forth by the 
instructor from his magic black bag. Some of the 
implements and tricks of the trade were thus set forth. 
The class closed with a display of lantern-slides accom- 
panied by an exposition of the principles involved in 
making them. 

Interest never flagged, and members of the class 
were amazed to find that it had run almost an hour 
overtime. Mr. Blackinton has an unusual and stimu- 
lating lecture-technique which makes his subject 
graphic and interesting. Those beginners in photo- 
graphy who are in or near Boston should avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. 


The Photographic Trades Society 


Tuere is an organization in New York City which 
merits the consideration of photographic dealers and 
others interested in the industry. The Photographic 
Trades Society has been established, ““To Promote the 
Welfare of the Photographic Industry and Fraternal 
Spirit of Its Members”. Its officers are H. Herbert, 
president; H. Bennett, vice-president; W. Green, 
secretary, and F. Schmidt, treasurer—all men who 
are actively engaged in the photographic industry. 
It is obvious that there is strength and influence in 
numbers. The society will be glad to consider the 
application of any person who is sincerely interested 
in the present and future welfare of the photographic 
industry. Application blanks may be obtained from 
Puoto-Era MAaGaAzine or from W. Green, secretary, 
132 West 32d Street, New York City. 
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Pittsburgh Salon of Pictorial Photography 


Tue eleventh annual exhibition of the Pittsburgh 
Salon of Photography, under the auspices of the Photo- 
graphic Section of the Academy of Science and Art, 
will be held in the Galleries of the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., from March 1 to 31, inclusive, 1924. 
The aim of this Salon is to exhibit only that class of 
work in pictorial photography in which there is evidence 
of artistic feeling. All pictorial workers are invited 
to contribute to this exhibition, and the committee of 
selection will impartially consider every entry, regard- 
less of whether it is from a member of the Salon or from 
an outside pictorialist. Not more than six pictures 
may be entered by any contributor, and mounts should 
be white or light-colored, and not over twenty-four by 
twenty-six inches in size. The last day for receiving 
prints will be February 4, 1924. Entry-forms may be 
obtained by addressing P. F. Squier, secretary, 237 
Avenue B., Westinghouse Plan, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Industrial Photographer 


Txose of our readers who have been on our sub- 
scription-list for ten or more years—and there are 
many of them—will recall that Pooro-Era MaGaziIne 
first introduced certain photographic terms now in 
common use. Without enumerating these, we wish 
to call attention to our present efforts to do away 
with the term “commercial photographer” in favor of 
“industrial photographer”. Those whom we have 
approached in the matter are enthusiastically in favor 
of it and are planning to change from ‘“‘commercial” 
to “industrial” without delay. It was with pleasure 
that we received a letter from Ed. Tangen, 1407 Pearl 
Street, Boulder, Colorado, and noted on the letterhead, 
in unmistakable print, “Industrial Photographer”. Mr. 
Tangen is progressive by the very testimony of his 
letterhead. There are “industrial chemists”, ‘“‘indus- 
trial engineers”, “industrial specialists’ and “‘in- 
dustrial publishers’. Why should there not be 
“industrial photographers”? 


A Booklet on Camera-Operation 


“Expert Easy” is the 
title of a small 32-page booklet published by the Ansco 
Company, Binghamton, N. Y., which explains the fine 
points of photography so that the beginner can under- 
stand them. It is of special value to anyone who con- 
templates the choice of a new outfit, as the technical 
differences between cameras of different sizes, regard- 
less of make, are very satisfactorily presented. Focal 
length, stops, speeds, depth of focus and many other 
matters, which are puzzling to the beginner, are covered 
in detail. There is a chapter of “Useful Pointers’, 
with which depth-of-focus tables for lenses of different 
focal lengths are included. This booklet is issued 
regularly with all Ansco Cameras of the folding type; 
but copies may be had from the Ansco Company at 
five cents each. 


Pictorial Photographers of America 


THE sixty-second meeting of the Pictorial Photo- 
graphers of America was held at their home in the Art 
Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York City, on Decem- 
ber 3. The meeting was preceded by the usual dinner. 
The speaker of the evening was Mr. Leo Lentelli of 
New York, a well-known sculptor, who spoke on 
photography from a sculptor’s point of view. 


Prize-Winners in Willoughby’s Historical New 
York Photographic Contest 


On another page in this issue we publish a group of 
the pictures awarded prizes in Charles G. Willoughby’s 
Historical New York Amateur Photographic Contest 
for October, 1923. This contest is the result of a desire 
on the part of Willoughby, Inc. to elevate the standard 
of amateur photography as well as to demonstrate 
the magnificence of New York by means of a pictorial 
review of its scenes of interest. A total of $100 is 
divided each month among the prize-winners, and the 
contest will run during the months of October, Novem- 
ber, December and January. The prize-pictures for 
October, as numbered in the group are: 1 “The Little 
Church Around the Corner”, by Dr. J. B. Pardoe; 
2 “Botanical Gardens, Brooklyn’, by V. L. Van Horn; 
3 “Hall of Fame Corridor”, by Geo. H. Miller; 4 
“Madison Square Park’, by Elliott H. Wendell; 
5 “Washington Statue, New York Sub-Treasury”’, 
by R. J. Galvin. The prize-winning pictures were on 
exhibit in the windows of Willoughby’s store during 
November, and at the close of the contest all the prize- 
pictures will be published in a souvenir booklet. 


An Appropriate Calendar 


A CALENDAR that reflects in an eminent degree the 
enterprise, taste and public spirit of the Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
(Inc.) has reached the Editor’s desk. Printed on heavy, 
white card, 15 x 22 inches, and surrounded by a dull- 
blue decorative border, is a superb, nearly life-size 
portrait of Calvin Coolidge, President of the United 
States. The portrait is a triumph of the photo- 
engraver’s art and represents the nation’s chief execu- 
tive in a nearly front view, and with an expression 
that is typical of his high moral character and keen 
mental vision. The photograph is copyrighted by 
Underwood & Underwood. Below is a calendar-pad, 
for the year ninteen-twenty-four, twelve inches long, 
each of the twelve sheets giving the calendar of each 
month flanked, right and left, by the preceding and 
the succeeding month. 

By special arrangement with this magazine, Geo. 
H. Ellis Co. (Inc.), 272 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass., will send a copy of this calendar, properly 
packed, to any of our subscribers on receipt of the 
required postage, viz.. ten cents. As the supply is 
limited, it is assumed that those who are interested 
will lose no time to mail their requests. 


Salon Honors to Newark Camera Club Members 


Mempers of the Newark Camera Club of Newark, 
N.J., have been busy during 1923 entering their best 
pictures in the various salons held in this country and 
abroad. The Ground-Glass, official publication of the 
club, in its December number gives a list of the mem- 
bers whose pictures were accepted and hung at the 
different salons. L. F. Bucher led the list with a total 
of thirty-seven prints hung at ten exhibitions. Henry 
Hall came second, and then followed in order R. B. M. 
Taylor, Dr. J. B. Pardoe, W. J. Mosher, Jr., H. V. 
Schiern and P. J. Schweikart. These gentlemen entered 
a total of sixty-three prints in eleven salons, a good 
representation for any camera club. The editor of 
The Ground-Glass goes on to remark that: “We believe 
that there are several other of our members who ‘have 
the goods’ but lack the courage to send them to the 
salons. The above, therefore, should serve as an 
incentive in the right direction.” 
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Print Exhibition by the 
Appalachian Mountain Club 


Tue Appalachian Mountain Club, Boston, has a 
membership of about thirty-five hundred, and this 
number is steadily increasing, Naturally, many of the 
members use cameras on the club’s outings, and it was 
to reveal the class of work that is being done by these 
amateur-photographers, that the executive committee 
decided to arrange a public, competitive exhibition of 
photographs produced by the members, whether the 
result of their aided or unaided efforts. This exhibition 
was held, December 3 to 31, in the auditorium of the 
club’s new headquarters at No. 5 Joy Street, Boston. 
The show was very gratifying, not only as to the number 
of prints submitted and hung—about 500 by 54 ex- 
hibitors—but their high technical and artistic quality. 
The size of the prints corresponded to the popular, 
small hand-cameras used by the exhibiting members. 
There were also individual collections of enlargements 
8 x 10 and upwards. The subjects consisted of views 
of natural scenery made on club-outings to various 
parts of New England and elsewhere, also on individual 
trips to European countries. Many pictures, too, were 
of geological features, camping-scenes, personal feats 
in mountain-climbing and other interesting experiences. 
Indeed, the variety of camera-motives was astonishingly 
great and eminently enjoyable and instructive. 

As the membership of the club comprises men and 
women of education and culture who are, primarily, 
ardent nature-lovers, it was but natural that taste 
and beauty should distinguish the pictures by exhibiting 
members. As a matter of fact, the artistic excellence 
of many individual exhibits was equal to that shown 
by prominent members of the local camera-club of 
experienced workers. The collections of Dr. Larrabee 
and Mr. Bent, for instance, were conspicuous for 
beauty of subject, artistic treatment and technical 
merit. The exhibition was open to the public and 
created wide-spread interest. 

The awards were as follows: First prize, Dr. Ralph 
C. Larrabee; second, Allen H. Bent; third, Walter C. 
O'Kane. Honorable Mention, Gladys G. Boyce; 
William F. Dawson; J. Haworth Eaton; William L. 
Gifford; Henry O. Glidden; Ernest O. Hiler; Walter 
J. Klein; Harold I. Orne; Arthur A. Osborne; Francis 
B. Parsons; Bremer W. Pond; James R. Randolph; 
E. F. Scheibe; W. J. Skinner; Franklin F. Spaulding: 
Robert A. Squire and James R. Viets. 

The exhibition was in charge of Parker B. Field, 
Miss Clara M. Gale and Harold I. Orne. Wilfred A. 
French, Ph.D., editor of PHoro-Era was 
judge of awards. 


Ansco Company to Produce New Camera 


WE learn from the Ansco Company, Binghamton, 
N.Y., that it is planning to market a new Ansco camera 
at an early date. It is said that the new camera rep- 
resents the greatest advance in camera-construction 
in many years. Those of our readers who may be in- 
terested in a very finely-built camera, of a new type, 
should watch for the announcement of this new Ansco 
in the February issue. 


Too Strong 


“TuEN I’m to tell the firm,” the bill collector said, 
“that you'll probably settle next week?” 

“Well, I'd hardly put it just that way,” hesitatingly 
answered the other. ‘“‘‘Probably’ is a pretty strong 
word. Better make it ‘possibly.’ ’”’—Chan-Farco Beacon. 


Active Participation in Winter-Sports 


Apropos of the suggestion expressed elsewhere in 
this issue, that our readers should use their cameras 
during the winter, we take pleasure to present a picture 
of a gentleman who thoroughly enjoys active parti- 
cipation in winter-sports. The picture is of interest 
for several reasons. In the first place it won Honorable 
Mention in our Winter-Sports Competition of 1923; 
second, it illustrates what may be done with a pocket- 
camera to obtain unusual pictures; third, although 
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AFTER THE “SPILL ALLEN H. ALBEE 


made hurriedly, it carries the spirit of good-natured 
sport as expressed by the laughing boys, the lady with 
the camera and gentleman himself. 

Just a word of explanation may be in order. The 
picture was made during the Wolfeboro Community 
Winter Carnival, February 22, 1923. The gentleman 
in the picture had renewed his youth to such an extent 
that he was having the time of his life. In addition to 
the program of winter-sports, there were many im- 
promptu personal and group snowball engagements 
which were heartily enjoyed by all concerned. Owing 
to the agility of the gentleman in the picture, he had 
escaped most of this “ruthless” warfare, although he 
himself was responsible for considerable snow down 
other people’s necks. At last, his time of reckoning 
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arrived. Several business acquaintances seized him 
and bore him down into the snow. At the psychological 
moment the stoutest man in Wolfeboro, who is as 
good-natured as he is large, happened along, became 
involved in the affray and landed squarely upon the 
gentleman in the picture, who virtually disappeared 


from sight. Those nearby immediately proceeded to 
bury their victim in the snow, trying to push as much 
of it as possible down his neck, so that he might appre- 
ciate how comfortable it would be when it began to 
melt; they already having had this experience at his 
hands. As the reader will note, the gentleman of the 
picture “came up smiling” and thereby proved himself 
a true sportsman. When men in the forties and fifties 
get out and romp like youngsters, forget business cares 
and play “boy” again with school chums of years ago, 
we believe that winter-sports are doing much to keep 
us all from growing old. 


**Photo-Items’’ Published Once More 


WE recently received from Herbert & Huesgen Co., 
18 East 42d Street, New York, the October-November 
number of their house-organ, Photo-Items, a four-page 
magazine, published “now and then”. It gives inter- 
esting descriptions of the imported photographic 
goods which this firm is featuring from month to 
month. This issue gives a list of the prize-winners in 
the firm’s second 1928 photographic contest, which 
closed September 20. The awards were as follows: 
first prize, to Willis Alling; second, to Mrs. J. L. 
Peterson and third to Mrs. J. B. Bassett. 


Fifth Annual Salon of Photography at Buffalo 


Tue Fifth Annual Salon of Photography under the 
auspices of the Buffalo Camera Club will be held in 
the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N.Y., March 1 to 31, 
inclusive, 1924. The aim of the club is to exhibit only 
pictures of artistic merit and no preference will be given 
to work of the members of the club. Prints for the 
exhibition may be in any photographic medium and 
mounted on light-colored or white stock. All prints 
accepted will be hung under glass. The last day for 
receiving prints will be February 1, 1924. Entry-forms 
may be obtained from Lester F. Davis, Secretary, 
463 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Picture-Exhibit by Prof. Frank A. Waugh 


Dvurinc the month of December, 1923, Prof. Frank 
A. Waugh of Amherst; Mass., well known to the readers 
of Puoto-Era MaGazineE through his contributions 
to its pages, had an exhibit of pictures of California 
Gardens, thirty-nine in all, at the Memorial Building 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Mass. The catalog shows that the pictures were made 
at various places in California, such as Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Riverside and Hollywood. Eight of the 
pictures were made on the campus of the University of 
California, Southern Branch, at Los Angeles. Professor 
Waugh is an enthusiastic and very successful amateur 
photographer. He is an excellent example of the 
professional man who is getting the best out of photo- 


graphy. 
Detroit Camera Club Pictorial Contest 


A tora. of seventy-five prints entered by sixteen 
members of the Detroit Camera Club, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, in the Club’s 1923 Pictorial Contest were hung in 
the Main Public Library Assembly Room during the 


week of November 26, 1923. The judges for the con- 
test were R. Roland, J. P. Wicker and G. Hance. 
The prize-winners and honorable mentions were 
awarded as follows: first cup to Fred Doudna; second 
cup to W. E. Taylor; honorable mention to Fred 
Doudna; third cup to E. Schaefer; honorable mention 
to F. Doudna; fourth cup to A. P. Wigle. Other 
honorable mentions were awarded to pictures by 
W. I. Cathcart, Logan O'Conner and Peter Petridis. 


A New Department in the Making 


WE are not going to make any extraordinary an- 
nouncement or say very much just now with regard to 
a new department which will have to do with military 
photography. However, we can say that through the 
permission and co-operation of Secretary of War, John 
W. Weeks, and the Chiefs of the Signal Corps and Air 
Service, U. S. Army, PxHoro-Era Magazine will 
establish a department devoted to the work and prog- 
ress of photography in the U. S. Army. There will 
be interesting items of news and technical information, 
supplemented, wherever possible, with carefully written 
and illustrated articles on the subject of photography 
as used by the U. S. Army in its activities of surveying, 
mapping and record-making. 

The important part played by photography in the 
Great War and its importance in peace-time military 
activities, we believe, justify the creation of this new 
department, which will be of interest to all our readers. 
Those who are members of the Signal Corps, Air Service, 
or members of the Officers’ or Enlisted Men’s Reserve 
Corps of the United States are urged to contribute 
interesting items for the new department to make it 
grow and render good service to promote the interests 
of our country and of photography. 

Communications through military channels may 
be addressed to Captain Alonzo H. Beardsley, Signal 
Corps, O. R. C., Publisher Pooro-Era Macazine, 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


A Point Well Made 


In the series of articles on “‘Kinematography for the 
Amateur” now running in PHoto-Era MaGazing, on 
page 296 in the December, 1923, issue Mr. McKay 
makes the statement, regarding the Vitalux Camera, 
that: “The gravest disadvantage of this camera is 
that certain imperfect or superfluous frames cannot 
be removed, so that the film must be ‘edited’ as it is 
being made.” The Vitalux Company, in a courteous 
letter, makes the following comment on that particular 
paragraph: “It is not a disadvantage for owners of our 
camera to have to edit the pictures as they make them, 
because, in the first place, economy is the big feature 
in the mind of the photographer, and editing his pic- 
tures as he makes them creates the necessity of his 
working more carefully when making the pictures 
than when he is shooting a lot of film, and counting on 
editing it afterwards. This is a detail that our owners 
find as interesting as the actual shooting of the pic- 
tures.” We think that the point of the Vitalux Cinema 
Company is well made, and we are glad to publish its 
views on the matter in order to prevent a possible 
misunderstanding. 


CustomeR—“Do you make life-size enlargements 
from photographs?” 

PHoTOGRAPHER—“ Yes, sir; that’s one of our very 
special lines.” 

CustomMer—‘‘ Well, do one of this for me. It’s a 
snap I took of a whale.” Abel’s Weekly. 
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THE PICTURE-MARKET 


So many inquiries reach us from time to time asking 
for information as to where pictures may be sold that 
we have decided to publish a short list of places where 
photographs may be disposed of. This list is not com- 
plete in any respect, and we shall add from time to 
time the names of new firms who may appear in the 
market for photographs. 


American Agriculturalist, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Wants prints of general agricultural 
interest; pays from 50c. to $3 for clear prints, any 
size. 

American Botanist, Joliet, Ill. Will buy illustrated 
articles on botanical subjects. 

The American Boy, Detroit, Mich. Good prices paid 
for pictures of novel inventions and natural wonders, 
also of notable boys and unusual activities among 
boys. Prints 4 x 5 and larger preferred. 

American Farming, 537 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Uses photographs interesting to farmers. Size 
should be 5 x 7 or larger. Prices from 50c. to $2. 

The American Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Photographs of interesting people 
accompanied by short articles are desired. 

American School Board Journal, 129 Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Uses pictures of educational sub- 
jects, new school-buildings, or anything of interest 
to the school-room. Pictures should be 314 x 414 
or larger. Prices are from $1 to $4. 

Bain News-Service, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
News-photographs, not smaller than 4 x 6 desired. 
Prices from $1 up. 

The Century Magazine, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Pictures used are of prominent people, 
beautiful scenery, artistic photographs. Size im- 
material. 

The Country Gentleman, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., uses good prints of agricultural subjects 
of allkinds. Prefers them 5 x 7, although good small 
prints will be accepted. Prices from $1.50 to $10. 

Country Life in America, Garden City, N.Y. Pictures 
of anything unusual pertaining to country life, or 
well-known people in their country homes. Size 
614 x 814 preferred. Prices from $1 to $10. 

Forest and Stream, 9 East 40th Street, New York City. 
Pictures of hunting, camping, fishing, animals, nat- 
ural history, etc., any size, as long as they will 
reproduce well. Price around $1 for 4 x 5 print. 

The House Beautiful, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass., uses photographs of small houses and gardens, 
nothing smaller than 4 inches on base-line. Price 
from $1 to $5. 

Illustrated Current Events, 902 Chapel Street, New 
Haven, Conn. Pictures of current events, wrecks, 
accidents, sports. Prints should be 3 x 514 or larger. 
Prices from $2 to $3. 

National Geographic Magazine, Washington, D.C. 
Uses pictures of educational value, travel, strange 
customs, or domestic life in foreign countries. Size 
4.x 5 or larger preferred. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 East Ontario Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Pictures of anything unusual in the field of 
science, invention, mechanics or discovery. A brief 
descriptive article should accompany each print. 
Size not specified. Price $2.50 to $3. 

Popular Science Monthly, 225 West 39th Street, New 
York City. Wants pictures with articles of new 


inventions. Human figures in photograph add 
interest. Prefers prints 5x7 or larger. Prices 
from $2 to $3. 

Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth Avenue, San Francisco, 
Calif. Photographs of important current events 
on the Pacific Coast, size 4 x 5 or larger. Prices 
around $2. 


ECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Tue following digest of patents is reported exclusively 
for PHoto-Era Magazine from the Patent Law- 
Offices of Norman T. Whitaker of Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any of these patents may be 
obtained by sending twenty cents in stamps. The 
patents were issued during the month of November 
from the United States Patent Office, the last issues of 
which have been disclosed to the public. 


Glen M. Dye has received patent, number 1,472,640, 
on Photo-Printing Mask. Mr. Dye is a resident of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

A Method of Hardening Photographic Films patent, 
number 1,472,048, has been issued to Jens H. Christen- 
sen of Holte, Denmark. 

Patent number 1,473,008, the patent of a Camera- 
Lock for Preventing Double Exposure, is issued to 
William F. C. Devlin and Sidney W. Graham of 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Patent, number 1,473,568, has been issued to Walter 
Lenger of Dessau, Germany, on a Process of Convert- 
ing Silver-Prints into Color Prints. 

Charles F. Speidel of Rochester, N.Y., has assigned 
his patent, number 1,473,798, a Stylus Attachment for 
Cameras, to Eastman Kodak Company. 

Exposure-Identification Attachment for Cameras 
patent, number 1,473,902, has been issued to Clarence 
C. Charbeneau of Mount Clemens, Mich. 

Patent, number 1,473,740, is the patent of a Photo- 
graphic Printing Machine issued to Edward Sankey 
of Barrow-in-Furness, England. 

Frank M. Faber of Canton, Ohio, has received 
patent, number 1,475,006, on a Photographic Camera. 

Patent, number 1,474,596, on a Photographic Trans- 
fer Paper and Process for Making the Same has been 
issued to Frank W. Kent of Stretham Hill, London, 
England. 


COMING 


JANUARY 4 to 31, 1924. Photographic Exhibition of 
the Photographic Section of the Portland Society of 
Art. L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum, Port- 
land, Maine. 


March 1 to 31, 1924. Eleventh Pittsburgh Salon. 
Galleries of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Last day for receiving prints, February 4. Entry- 
forms from P. F. Squier, Sec., 237 Avenue B, West- 
inghouse Plan, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


March 1 to 31, 1924. Fifth Annual Salon of Photo- 
graphy, Buffalo Camera Club. Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Last day for receiving prints, 
February 1. Entry-forms from Lester F. Davis, 
Sec., 463 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


InpustRIAL The Foundation Principles, 
Functions, Methods and General Practice, edited 
and revised by Horace M. Swetland. 289 pages, 
Numerous Charts, Diagrams and an Index. Price, 
cloth, $4.00. New York: New York Business 
Publishers Association, Inc., U. P. C. Book Company, 
Inc., Sole Selling. Agents. 1923. 


We are reviewing this book in our pages because 
there are many editors and publishers among our 
regular readers who will be glad to know that such a 
book as “Industrial Publishing” is obtainable. We 
have found it so helpful and practical and so inspiring 
that we shall adopt several of the excellent suggestions 
therein contained. Mr. Swetland is president of the 
United Publishers Corporation; chairman Educational 
Committee, New York Business Publishers Association, 
Inc., and chairman Educational Committee, Associated 
Business Papers, Inc. He is eminently qualified to 
write effectively and constructively because of his long 
association with industrial publishing from every angle. 
He deals with organization; editorial direction; produc- 
ing editorial material; principles of writing for industrial 
papers; principles of typography; building circulation; 
advertising—a dominant factor in modern business; 
methods of selling advertising; advertising-service; 
management and finance; and industrial publishing— 
its place in modern business. Frankly, when we 
finished Mr. Swetland’s book we rejoiced that the 
ethics of industrial publishing, as set forth in “Standards 
of Practice for Business Papers”, were based on such 
fundamentally sound principles. There is always a 
tremendous satisfaction in trying to live up to high 
standards. Mr. Swetland emphasises the importance, 
to industry and to individuals, of the splendid powers 
for growth and prosperity which may be obtained 
through true service rendered by industrial publica- 
tions. “Industrial Publishing” is well worth the time 
of the aver:.ge reader, but it is positively necessary to 
the man or woman who is even remotely connected with 
the business-press of today. 


Bypatus or Cotor-PHotocrapPny by O. Reg. Edited 
and with an Introduction by William Gamble, 
F. 0.S., F. R. P.S. 116 pages, frontispiece in color, 
forty-five diagrams and figures and index. Price, 
cloth, $2.50. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 


Interest in color-photography is still strong; and, if 
anything, on the increase. Amateur and professional 
photographers are eagerly looking forward to the day 
when it will be possible to make a color picture with 
the camera as successfully as with the present mono- 
chrome methods. Mr. O. Reg, the author of “By- 
paths of Color-Photography”, is a practical photo- 
grapher who has devoted many years of his life to the 
study of the subject. Inasmuch as he has been engaged 


in assisting others to work out color-problems, he has 
not obtained the deserved credit of publicity for his 


ideas. These include numerous ingenious forms of 
color-cameras made and used by himself, which display 
a comprehensive knowledge of the subject. The 
opinions that he expresses in this book may, therefore, 
be relied upon as being practical. 

The danger which besets experimenters in color- 
photography is that through lack of knowledge of 
what has been done before, they may be unconsciously 
led into bypaths which have already been well trodden 
by previous experimenters and proved to lead in no 
useful direction. This book will certainly prevent that, 
if it is carefully studied; and it will indicate some 
of the best ways of procedure, besides furnishing such 
material for thought as may guide the would-be inventor 
of color-cameras or color-processes toward some valu- 
able discovery. Nothing is said about such processes 
as Autochrome, Paget, Dufay, Omnicolor, etc. These 
belong to a different category than the methods which 
the author has endeavored to describe. In this book 
the opportunity is given the reader to study very 
thoroughly one of the most important paths in three- 
color photography. The course chosen may prove to 
be only a bypath, indirectly leading to some epoch- 
making discovery, or it may widen out into a clear and 
direct way to successful three-color photography. 

We believe that Mr. Reg has made a distinct con- 
tribution to a perplexing, although a very important 
and interesting branch of photography. He does not 
hesitate to speak his mind and to prove his point by 
actual, personally obtained data. Some of his state- 
ments will seem revolutionary, perhaps; but then, 
whatever he says will help to lead others to continue 
their efforts in the right direction. Some of the sub- 
jects treated are: The Dawn of the One-Exposure 
Camera; The Chromoscope; Real Inventions; Refrac- 
tion; Prism Separation; Excentric Projection; Double 
Reflections; Curved Surfaces; Bennetlo’s System and 
Compensation; Additive and Subtractive Light Pro- 
jection; Color Enigmas; Light Filters—Theoretical; 
Color-Sensitising; Correct Color-Reproduction; Camera 
Construction; Lantern-Slides in Color; Carbon Print- 
ing; Kinematography in Colors and Kino-Stereoscopy. 
We believe that this book fills a real need and should 
find a welcome among all workers in color-photography. 


Practica, AMATEUR PHotocrapHy by William S. 
Davis. The Useful Knowledge Books Series edited 
by George S. Bryan. 245 pages, Illustrated by 
Numerous Full-Page Halftones and by Many Dia- 
grams in the Text. Glossary, Bibliography and 
Index. Price, cloth, $2.00. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 1923. 


It is with distinct pleasure that we call the attention 
of our readers to another contributor to PHoro-Era 
Magazine who has written a book on photography. 
The name of William S. Davis is well known to those 
who have followed our competitions for a number of 
years. Moreover, his illustrated articles in our pages 
have been read with pleasure and profit by amateur 
and professional photographers in all parts of the world. 
That he is qualified to write a helpful book for the 
amateur photographer may be accepted without further 
question. The Editors of Pooto-Era Macazine have 
had a long and very pleasant literary acquaintance 
with Mr. Davis. We have followed his steady progress 
with interest, and now we congratulate him upon 
“arriving” as the author of an excellent book for the 
amateur photographer. 

Our readers will recall that we make a careful distinc- 
tion between the word “amateur” and “snapshooter’’. 
In fact, the word “amateur” implies that a person does 
a thing for the love of it; and, because he does so, he 
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puts more interest, energy and enthusiasm into the 
work. He is progressive, and he succeeds. We are 
glad that Mr. Davis addresses his book to the “amateur 
photographer”. It is a compliment to the increasing 
number of intelligent, educated and well-to-do men 
and women who are finding that photography is a 
powerful, active force that can be applied to their own 
physical and intellectual benefit. 

A glance at the contents will show that the book is 
well arranged and comprehensive without being too 
technical and, therefore, boresome to the average reader. 
There are fourteen chapters which deal with the follow- 
ing subjects: The Marvel Called Photography; The 
Origin and Growth of Photography; Selecting an Equip- 
ment; Plates and Films; Orthochromatics; The Work- 
room; Making the Negative; How Prints and Trans- 
parencies Are Made; Special Treatments to Improve 
Effects; Final Touches; The Case of Pictures vs. 
Records; Figures and Animals; Their Use as Motives 
and Accessory Elements; Landscapes as a Source of 
Inspiration; Ships and The Sea; Architecture; Street- 
Scenes, Flowers and Still-Life Subjects; and Photo- 
Copying Methods. The Glossary, Bibliography and 
Index are especially helpful. We were much pleased 
with the easy, informal, yet accurate style with which 
Mr. Davis presents the essentials of good amateur 
photography. Although few know his writing better 
than we do, nevertheless we enjoyed his treatment of 
the special problems which confront the camerist as 
much as though we had never seen his work before. 
Sound common-sense is very much in evidence. 

For the ground that it is intended to cover, we can 
recommend “Practical Amateur Photography” without 
hesitation. There are several excellent books on the 
same subject which we have reviewed in these pages; 
but we believe that Mr. Davis has come nearer to 
our ideal of a book for the progressive, enthusiastic 
and educated amateur photographer. The book 
should be in the hands of professional men and women 
and all those who are beginning to understand that 
photography is no longer “just a snapshot craze”. 
The book is well printed, suitably illustrated and filled 
with the very information which will help the average 
reader to make a success of amateur photography. 


Fruit-Photography 


Anyone whe had not tried it would say that it is the 
easiest thing on earth to make a good photograph on a 
scale approaching the full size of an apple. As a matter 
of fact it is quite the reverse, remarks The British Jour- 
nal editorially. The color, as a rule, demands the use 
of a panchromatic plate and a filter, and a considerable 
amount of stopping down is necessary to obtain the 
texture on the front of the fruit, together with a sharp 
outline. A lens of fairly long focus is to be preferred, 
say, 14 to 16 inches, and nothing larger than F/32 will 
give the necessary depth. There are various points 
which differentiate varieties of the fruit, and it is as 
important to show these as to show the points of a 
pedigree cow. In some cases, to show the depth of the 
eye and the stalk, the section of a similar apple is placed 


-beside the whole fruit; this is very usual in horticultural 


papers and catalogs, and it may be well to caution the 
operator against cutting the fruit before everything is 
ready for exposure, as the cut surface rapidly turns 
brown. It is a good plan to have another cut apple to 
focus on, and to replace it by the actual subject after 
the slide is drawn. Turning brown of the cut surface 
may be prevented by immersing the cut surface in 
water until needed. 


axswers TO QUERIES 


Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. If 
a personal reply is desired, enclose a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


A. H. W.—‘‘How Lenses are Made’”’ was the 
title of an article that appeared in the August, 1920, 
issue of PHoto-Era Macaztne. You will learn 
enough about the process from this article to answer 
your queries. Of course, the first step in making any 
lens is the calculation of the theoretical optical system 
with a view to the use to which the lens is to be put. 
Then a trial lens is made to the computations for its 
form and material—a task often demanding ex- 
tremely tedious labor for months. The trial-lens is 
then tested in every way to see if it meets the require- 
ments. If the testing turns out successfully, a large 
number of similar lenses may be made. You had 
better obtain a copy of the August 1920 issue and 
study the article before you try to proceed further. 

F. A. M.—In reply to your inquiry (and 
others) we will state that an excellent portrait of the 
well-known English photographer and writer, the genial 
and faithful London correspondent of PHoto-Era 
Macazine, Will Cadby, may be found in the January 
1918 issue of this magazine. 

H. J. I.—Gold chloride, mercuric chloride 
and silver-nitrate solutions should always, if 
possible, be made up with distilled water, or, failing 
this, with well-boiled ordinary water. Rain water is 
not as a rule advisable to make up gold-chloride solu- 
tions, and it may cause some reduction and precipitation 
in silver-nitrate solutions. 

B C.—An excellent article on photo- 
micrography for both high-power and low-power 
work is given in the new book, “Photography as a 
Scientific Instrument” reviewed in our December issue. 
It is written by George H. Rodman, M.D., Hon. 
F.R.P.S., a Past President of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain. The article is illustrated with 
several plates and diagrams, and ought to help you in 
your difficulty. 

E. W. B.—In making stereophotographs there 
are a few rules that should be remembered and prac- 
tised. They may be summed up as follows: 1, Use a 
tripod. 2, Use a level. 3, Use a light-meter. 4, Ac- 
cent the foreground. 5, In developing and printing 
use clean trays and fresh solutions. A detailed state- 
ment of the methods to make good stereophotographs 
can be found in the Photo Miniature No. 190. We 
can supply you with a copy. 

N. D. 0.—Adurol develops with considerable 
vigor, even at low temperatures, and is especially 
valuable for winter work. It is chemically related to 
Quinol, and somewhat resembles it in its mode of 
action, giving negatives clean from stain or fog, al- 
though it does not produce a negative with exaggerated 
contrasts. In cold weather it may, with advantage, 
replace the hydroquinone in the metol-hydroquinone 
=e It is used with sodium carbonate as the 
alkali. 

M. G. P.—A method to decorate a watch-dial 
with a photograph was given in the February, 1919, 
Puoto-Era, on page 93. The article is too long to 
reproduce here, but we can supply you with copies of 
the magazine. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


“Art, meanwhile, takes refuge with a tiny minority 
of creative artists, and photography is developed more 
and more by the few sensible photographers who use 
the camera frankly as a machine.” 

These words are quoted from an article on the Salon 
and the Royal Photographic Exhibitions in our most 
up-to-date and democratic weekly review, the New 
Statesman. The writer labors to show the worthlessness 
of the kind of photography to be seen at the Salon, 
reserving all his praise for the Natural History and one 
or two other sections at the Royal. 

Photographers though we are, we cannot deny a 
certain grudging agreement with this root-and-branch 
critic of “artistic” photography; for photographers 
have no doubt sinned their worst just when they 
believed they were reaching their highest level—as 
this writer describes it—“by tampering with photo- 
graphic negatives and prints.” There’s the rub—and 
their vulnerability; they sacrifice the marvelous capa- 
bilities of their tools for the sake of introducing a little, 
bad, personal drawing, clearly out of tone and harmony 
with the photographic base of their enterprise. It 
seems to us that such work leads nowhere, and the 
sooner it gets there, the better for photography. 

But this is not the whole of the story; for this really 
clever writer in the New Statesman appears to have 
a grudge against photography because of its very 
excellence—a trait often noticed when a certain class 
of draughtsmen or painters write on the subject. He 
writes, “To put it bluntly, the still and the kinemato- 
graphic cameras have taken over the recording function 
of fine art. When color-photography is brought to 
the same level, the victory will be complete. The 
artist who looks things in the face, is driven back to 
functions outside the camera’s range—to the expres- 
sion of emotion, of intuitive and acquired knowledge 
and the creation of new things.” 

We cannot help thinking that the big field this 
writer-artist so naively deserts in our favor offers 
photographers fair scope for the present, at least; and, 
although he asserts that our work “‘is the product of 
a small wooden box, while art is the product of excep- 
tional men,”’ we somehow have a comfortable feeling 
that exceptional men are now, and will be in increasing 
numbers, found amongst the ranks of photographers, 
who will have not only the sensibility, but the will 
and intelligence, to produce art by means of the little 
wooden box—not, perhaps, the art that another writer 
suggests in another connection will be appreciated 
only by workers in the particular branch, namely, 
pictures by painters, music by composers and literature 
by writers. 

For let us realise that we are all at varying stages 
of development, the end of which we cannot see or 
imagine, and the best in pictorial photography, as it 
unfolds, will most probably satisfy the art-inspirations 
of a big and increasing number of educated people. 

We have gone somewhat fully into this question 
of the unsympathetic attitude of a big section of the 
art-world towards pictorial photography because, just 
now, it is a rather burning subject. In its October 
Journal, the R. P. S. has collected the opinions of 
various artists on the late exhibition in the shape of 


short articles. Mr. P. Lindsey Clark, D.S.O., A.R.B.S., 
criticises the show as a sculptor; Mr. Leonard Rich- 
mond, R.B.A., as painter, and Mr. J. C. Dollman, 
R.W.S., discusses the color-work. Mr. F. C. Tilney, 
who is always working hard to secure for pictorial 
photography its place in the sun, has a short, trenchant 
article condemning those painters who, “using the 
photograph for the facts it registers, would confine it 
to such work.” It seems a pity that the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society had not induced one artist, at least, 
to write, who was not sympathetic to photography. 
He could have chosen the most pictorial results at the 
exhibition for his theme, and told us how and why 
they were not art. This might have led to an interest- 
ing and illuminating argument, and it should have 
been possible to winnow true criticism from its husk 
of prejudice. 

The Professional Photographic Publicity Committee, 
referred to in a recent letter, is getting to work—at 
least, in the direction of collecting subscriptions. 
With the latest appeal—a most business-like communi- 
cation—is enclosed a chart showing the steady growth, 
week by week, of the advertising-fund, and also an in- 
voice or bill—a very ingenious device—intimating that 
the receiver is a debtor to the P. P. P. C. to the amount 
of five guineas! One old-fashioned photographer of our 
acquaintance was for a time much troubled by the, 
to him, alarming document with its official red lines 
and typed figures. The Committee intimates that it 
is its intention to launch the co-operative publicity 
scheme in favor of the photographic profession forth- 
with, and it is only natural that they should strain 
every nerve to get as many professional photographers 
as possible to subscribe; for, assuming that the scheme 
brings business to the profession, the non-subscribers 
would derive equal benefit with those who had borne 
the burden and heat of the day. 

We must own that we are somewhat curious as to 
the methods that will be employed to induce the world 
and his wife to face the professional photographer 
more often and more regularly than at present. A 
raging, tearing propaganda seems hardly suitable; for, 
after all, having one’s portrait taken is preéminently 
a personal matter, about which at least the male por- 
tion of the community is somewhat shy. But the power 
of present-day advertisement is undoubtedly great, 
and we can only hope that it will succeed, in this case, 
to the advantage of the profession, which is just now 
not doing as well as could be wished. 

The prizes in the Daily Express competition were 
announced at the end of last month. The judges were 
the Editor of this paper, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, of the 
Amateur Photographer, and Mr. Thomas Bell of Kodak. 
The competition was divided into six sections: Beach 
and River, Architecture, Landscape, Happy Children, 
Home and Garden and Humorous Incidents. The 
first prizes in each section were cameras, and money- 
prizes of £1.0.0, 10/-, and 5/- followed for the next 
best prints. The pictures which won first prizes were 
reproduced in the Daily Express, and they certainly 
demonstrate that the average of amateur work is far 
higher than that of a few years back, not only from 
the pictorial, but from the technical point of view. 
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A Happy New Year To All! 


ALTHouGH many letters and cards with season’s 
greetings have arrived from far and near, we shall 
wait until the February issue to acknowledge them 
by name, so that none of our friends will feel that his 
or her “Merry Christmas and Happy New Year” has 
been overlooked or unappreciated. It is good to re- 
ceive these kindly expressions of good will and letters 
of appreciation. We have tried, and are trying, to live 
up to high standards; but, being human, there are 
times when we are not at our best; or mechanical 
troubles interfere with our efforts typographically. 
However, judging from the letters and cards received, 
we are glad to note that our readers and advertisers 
know that we are striving to practise what we preach. 
To receive credit for making an honest effort is a 
tremendous incentive. 

We wish all our subscribers, regular readers and 
advertisers a Very Happy New Year with all the good 
things which will help them to prosper and to enjoy 
life. We appreciate and value the support which we 
have received. We are grateful for the business 
patronage which our advertisers have given us and we 
shall strive to continue to merit it. Most important 
of all, we hope that 1924 will find us better able than 
before to serve and to help every reader to photographic 
success. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 
A. H. Brearps.ey. 


Why This Page? 


FRANKLY, there is enough writing to do now without 
adding any more of it. Incidentally, it is possible to 
fill up this space easily and, no doubt, with better 
material.. Nevertheless, I have felt, for some time, 
that I needed a corner all to myself, where I could have 
a little informal chat with my readers every month. 
There are certain ideals, plans and policies of PHoto- 
Era Macazine which, I believe, are of general interest 
to subscribers and advertisers. Also, there are special 
reports and announcements pertaining to the activities 
of the magazine which, I believe, belong here. Each 
month I shall attempt to make it worth while for the 
reader to spend a few moments in my corner. Right 
here, let it be known that he is always welcome; and 
any comments and constructive suggestions that he 
may make will be appreciated and considered carefully. 
The exchange of new ideas, the active co-operation of 
readers and their loyal support, when merited, are the 
things that help any publisher to produce results. 


Please Note the Changes This Month 


In our department, “Our Illustrations” conducted 
by Mr. Wilfred A. French, the references to prize- 
winning pictures in our competitions will now be found 
under the headings Advanced ——— and Be- 
ginners’ Competition. That is, French’s com- 
ments and the data for each pHing will be found in 
the same department with the picture. This change 


was made to facilitate quick reference from picture 
to comment and vice versa. However, illustrations 
in the main part of the magazine will be treated as 
heretofore under the heading, “Our Illustrations.” 

By using smaller headings in some cases, we can 
better adapt our pages to the demands of our various 
departments. We call attention to “The Picture- 
Market”, “Coming Exhibitions”, “Recent Photo- 
Patents’, ““Book Reviews’ and “‘Answers to Queries” 
which explain themselves. 

Hereafter the prize-winning picture in the Advanced 
Competition will receive the additional honor of a 
full-page. The second and third prize-winning pic- 
tures will appear as heretofore. A selected group of 
Honorable Mention pictures from each competition 
will appear in every issue. We believe that this will 
tend to encourage those who fail to win a prize. 

Our established departments will be continued as 
heretofore. Additions and changes will be made as 
conditions warrant. Every effort will be made to 
maintain the high editorial and typographical stand- 
ards for which PHoto-Era MaGazine is internation- 
ally known. We realise that the magazine is not 
perfect and that we need constructive suggestions at 
all times, but there is a sincere effort and an honest 
attempt being made to have every issue contain some- 
thing practically and intellectually worthwhile. 


The Photo-Era Jury 


No doubt there are some of my readers who wonder 
who this jury is that is referred to frequently in our 
editorials. Again, some may feel that the awards are 
open to question and that I, as publisher, should 
request a pictorial recount of the jury’s vote. Others 
may think that I, too, serve on the jury, or, perhaps, 
that I am the jury, all by myself. To set the matter 
right, let me say that I am not the jury nor do I have 
a thing to do with the decisions. ° I have other prob- 
lems which are just as perplexing as judging pictures. 
Well, then, who comprise this PHoto-Era jury at the 
present time? 

Usually, three serve on our jury. One of them is 
a trained artist and leader in art-circles. In addition 
to being a successful painter, he is head of the art-work 
in the public schools of a large city. The second mem- 
ber is an amateur pictorialist and expert photographic 
technician of many years’ experience. The third 
member is an expert connoisseur, art critic and pic- 
torial photographer. At times, the jury may consist 
of two or four additional members. These are experi- 
enced artists and photographers, amateur and profes- 
sional. All members of the jury serve for the love of 
it, and to try to encourage and to promote the best in 
photography. Their decisions are rendered without 
fear or favor. If, sometimes, our readers question 
their judgment, a careful study of the picture and the 
department, “Our Illustrations” will give the reason 
and, perhaps, justify the jury’s award. However, 
whether we agree or disagree with our jury, let it be 
understood that each member is trying to be fair, 
broadminded, reasonable and responsive to the thought 
behind each picture. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Vot. IV 


DEVOTED TO 
LENS AND SHUTTER 
INFORMATION 


No. 1 


A good anastigmat is an 
investment which pays con- 
stant dividends in better nega- 
tives and finer workmanship. 
With proper care, it will last 
a lifetime. In view of its per- 
manent character, it is well 
to choose wisely, for the best 
is cheapest in the end. 


In choosing an anastigmat, 
determine (1) what qualities 
you desire most, (2) what the 
limitations of your camera 
are, and (3) what lens will 
best fit your needs and your 
camera. If in doubt, write 
to the manufacturers for ad- 
vice. (We maintain a Service 
Department to help you.) 
When you have decided on 
a lens, order it on trial so 
that you can try it before 
you buy it. 


If you are familiar with 
Wollensak Velostigmat 
anastigmats, their uniformly 
fine quality and their excep- 
tional value, your choice will 
be materially simplified. For 
there is a Velostigmat for 
most every requirement — 
Series Ia, triple-convertible, 


Every picture on 
this Photo -Gravure 
page of the Des 
Moines Registerand 
Tribune_was made 
with a Velostigmat 
Series II $4.5, 
Mr. Yates, sta pho- 
tographer. This is 
just another example 
of the remarkable 
versatility of Velos- 
tigmat equipment. 


with finely corrected single 
elements ; Series II 4.5, ultra- 
rapid; Series III f9.5, speedy, 
wide-angleanastigmat; Series 
IV, an inexpensive f6.3 lens, 
and others. All are highly 


corrected anastigmats. All 


A Velostigmat is an 
anastigmat — PLUS 


conform to Wollensak stand- 
ards of quality. 


Velostigmat anastigmats 
are backed by a quarter cen- 
tury of experience and re- 
search. They are guaranteed 
to be at least equal to any 
anastigmat on the market. 
They are sold with a liberal 
trial privilege, as it is our 
policy to “let the user judge.” 
They are producing results 
for thousands of other pho- 
tographers. They will pro- 
duce results for you. 


May we tell you more 


about them? 
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A Practical Projection-Printer 
at a Moderate Price 


Always in Focus 
Takes no floor-space 


Simplicity and efficiency maintained 


throughout 


At your dealer’s 


THE CALLIER ENLARGER 
Write us for circular 


MARSHALL’S 


| PHOTO 
= OIL-COLORS 


TRANSPARENT—PERMANENT 


MARSHALL'S © 
DRS 
PHOTO COLO 


© 


AT YOUR DEALER, $3.75 
DIRECT BY POST IN 

U.S.A. OR CANADA, $4.00 
ALSO SMALLER SETS 


TINT YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS IN ALL THE BEAUTIFUL COLORINGS OF NATURE BY A 
PROCESS SO SIMPLE THAT EVEN A NOVICE CAN OBTAIN GOOD RESULTS. BRUSHES NOT 
REQUIRED—SIMPLY USE ABSORBENT COTTON. RUN OVER OUTLINES AND REMOVE EXTRA 
COLOR. APPLY HEAVY AND RUB DOWN. WIPE ALL COLOR OFF AND START AGAIN IF 
DESIRED. GREATER SPEED THAN ANY OTHER PROCESS. FOR THE PROFESSIONAL OR THE 


METEOR PHOTO CHEMICALS 


JOHN G. MARSHALL - 1752 Atlantic Avenue, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Puoto-Era Maaazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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Made by J. H. Pearse, with a Protar VIIa 


HE wonderfully convenient convertibility of 

Protar VIIa, combined with its unusual covering 
powers, flatness of field and sharp definition, appeal 
to both professional and amateur. If you own a 
Protar, you merely find the proper viewpoint, and 
then, without moving your camera, select just the 
right combination of lens-elements which will give the 
scale and perspective you wish. Ask your dealer to 
show you a 


Bausch & Lomb 


Convertible 


PROTAR VIla 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
635 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London 


When Dealing with Advertisers Please Mention PHoto-Era MaGazinE 
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eA motion- picture camera 
for everyone 


The ICA KINAMO may be rightfully designated as a semi-professional motion- 
picture or kiné-camera—professional for the reason that it uses standard size 
film, its capacity being eighty feet, ample for news, educational and industrial 
features. The used roll can be removed and a new one inserted ready for 


use within less than thirty seconds—a professional necessity. 


Its lens is the Carl Zeiss Tessar F/3.5, the lens with which the best feature- 
films have been made. It is fitted with the Zeiss focusing-mount with distances 


in feet and diaphragm-markings. 


Like the better professional cameras, the Kinamo is fitted with scene-punch, 


footage-indicator, removable film-gate and one-stop movement. 


It is professional in its construction, and the easily operated, quiet running 


mechanism is characteristic of the best professional cameras. 


From an amateur point of view, the low price, light weight, small size and 


simplicity of operation of the Kinamo will make its appeal. 


Pictures made with the Kinamo may be projected in any standard size 
theater or portable projector, or reduced positives may be made for use in the 


small size home-projectors. 


The Kinamo is sold by leading camera-dealers. Write for the Kinamo 


catalog and let us know your motion-picture requirements. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, U. S. Agent 
153 W. 23rd St., New York 


Puoto-Era Macazrne the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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The all-important part of any camera isits lens. 

Definition, that quality most sought for in 
good photography, is entirely dependent upon 
the lens. 

Astigmatism, chromatic aberration, coma, 
flare, curvature of field are all lens ailments— 
contributing causes of poor photography. 

A slow lens may cause under-exposure or fail 
to arrest motion. 

Our booklet entitled, ‘‘Photographic Lenses 
and how they are made’’ tells why Carl Zeiss 
lenses are dependable. Write for it as well as 
the Carl Zeiss photographic lens catalog. 

Carl Zeiss Lenses are for sale by leading camera 
dealers everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we suggest that you write us. 

M. BEnnegeTT, U. Ss. AGENT 


153 West 23rd Street, New York 


General Distributing Agents for Canada: THE HuGues Owens Co., Ltp., 
MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG OTTAWA 
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USING GRAF SUPER LENSES 


THE GRAF VARIABLE ANASTIGMAT 
“THE INEVITABLE LENS” 


Those who use it 


NICKOLAS MURAY 
EUGENE HUTCHINSON 
EDWARD WESTON 

Dr. ARNOLD GENTHE 
CLARENCE H. WHITE 
JOHN WALLACE GILLIES 
R. W. TROWBRIDGE 

PAUL OUTERBRIDGE, Jr. 
FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 
WILLIAM SHERWELL ELLIS 
KARL BROWN 

FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY 
CHARLES H. PARTINGTON 
BERT L. GLENNON 

HARRIS & EWING 

O. C. REITER 

GEORGE H. HIGH 

N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE GRAF OPTICAL CO. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 80 W. 40th St. 


USING GRAF SUPER LENSES 


We can supply all the numbers in print of 


THE PHOTO- 
MINIATURE 


series of handbooks as follows: 


168: How to Develop the Negative 

173: Figures, Facts and Formulae (2d Series) 
174: Home and Garden Portraiture 

181: The Air Brush and the Photographer 
182: Studio Design and Equipment 

183: Color Photography 

185: Kallitype and Allied Processes 

186: Bromoil Prints and Transfers 

187: Photographic Lenses—In Use 

188: The Exhibition Print 

189: Enlargers for Pocket Cameras 

190: Stereoscopic Photography 


Postpaid 40 cents each 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


HIGH-GRADE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 
AND MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS 


We specialize in fine photographic 
goods, and are constantly offering the 
best products of American and foreign 
manufacturers: 
ICA CAMERAS 
ZEISS LENSES 
GOERZ CAMERAS AND LENSES 
TABLOID CHEMICALS 
ILFORD PLATES 
AUTOCHROME AND PAGET 
COLOR-PLATES 


Stereoscopic Outfits and Supplies 
a specialty 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 
Fine Photographic Goods 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(TWO STORES) 
292 Boylsten Street :: 15 Bromfield Street 


Smith 
Soft-Focus Lenses 


A new handsomely illustrated 
catalog that describes in detail 
the well-known 


VISUAL QUALITY, SYNTHETIC, 


and the new ARTISTIC soft- 
focus lenses, is now ready for 
distribution. 


Send for your copy to-day 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 
Fine Photographic Goods 
BOSTON, MASS. 

(TWO STORES) 

292 Boylston Street :: 15 Bromfield Street 
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ALF the enjoyment of photography is in showing 
your friends, during the winter, the results of 
your summer’s work. But you don’t want your best 
prints passed from hand to hand—so show them, 


enlarged, on a screen, through the 


Bausch & Lomb 
Balopticon 


The modern magic-lantern 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
635 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London 


Money in Home Portraiture 


HETHER you are a professional photographer or an advanced 
amateur, you can make money at Home Portraiture with a 


HALLDORSON 
HOME-PORTRAIT LAMP 


Your choice of two famous models—one 
electric, the other flash. 


Home Portrait orders often total over $100 each, the 
work commanding higher prices than studio portraiture, 
besides being far more interesting. 


You can double your present income by doing this kind 
of work in your spare time. One of these lamps en- 
ables you to do better work than under 
a studio skylight, and often pays for 
itself in the first sitting. 

Send for interesting folder, “The Way to Suc- 


mi cessful Home Portraiture,’’ together with full 
information—both free. 


The Halldorson Company 


Halldorson Halldorson 
Home-Portrait Electric Lamp 1780 Wilson Avenue Chicago, Ill. Home-Portrait Flash-Lamp 
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Several Reasons Why the 


Verascope Richard 


IS THE UNIVERSAL CAMERA 


—It is fixed focus, small and built to last 
alifetime. 

—The Chronomos Shutter stops the fast- 
est automobile. 

—The negatives enlarge perfectly up to 
10x12 inches. 

—It is adapted for Natural Color Photo- 
graphy. 

—Verascope stereoscopic positives are the 
most fascinating of all pictures. 


GRIESHABER DRY PLATES 


The finest plates made for stereo work. 
45xl07mm_ 6x13 cm 7x13cm 


“Reporter Red Label *Anti Halo ‘Integrum 


H& D500 H& D300 H& D250 H&D150 


*Orthochromatic — Anti Halation. 


O. H. SAMPSON 


510 No. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Sole Agent for United States and Colonies 


ral foundation 
is as important in 
negative-making 
as in house-build- 
ing. Clear, trans- 
parent glass- 
plates are best 
for negatives. 


MT HAMMER DRY PLATE CO > 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Hammer’s booklet, 10th edition, 
sent on request. 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Depot, 159 W. 22nd St., New York 


WANTED—Human- interest Pictures of 
LEATHER-UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


The furniture must show leather or imitation 
leather upholstery in first-class condition. 
It is entirely unnecessary to bring out the 
grain of the upholstery in the photographs. 
In fact, too detailed an effect is undesirable. 
A PRIZE OF TEN DOLLARS IS OFFERED 

FOR THE BEST PHOTOGRAPH IN EACH 

OF THE FOLLOWING GROUPS 

The Groups must visualize, with the aid of 
human interest, the following merits of good 
upholstery : 

Group 1—Resistance to hard wear. 

Group 2—Resistance to stains, ete. 


chic 
or exclusive atmosphere. 
Group 4—Adaptation to comfort and rest- 
fulness. 
Any size unmounted photograph, up to 5 x 7, 
will be considered. Name and address of sender 
must be written on the back of each. Any 
number of pictures may be submitted by con- 
testants. 
All prize-winning pictures are to be the exclusive 
er of the advertiser with right of publi- 
cation. 
No picture will be returned unless stamped and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 
Special care will be taken of all photographs; 
but responsibility for loss or damage will not be 
assumed by the advertiser. Contest ends posi- 
tively January 31, 1924. Photo-Era Magazine 
vouches for the reliability of the advertiser. 
The advertiser reserves the right to be sole 
judge of all pictures submitted. 
Names of prize-winners will os published in the 
March issue of this magazine. 


Address all prints, FURNITURE CONTEST, Box 47, care of 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wol . New H 


Tell It and Sell It 


Have you ideas for stories and motion- 
picture plays? Would you like to be an au- 
thor, if you knew how to make a beginning? 


WRITER’S DIGEST will tell you how 
to make the start. It is America’s leading 
magazine for writers. The men and women 
who write its articles are authors who have 
actually made good and are now making big 
incomes writing for the films and magazines. 
They will tell you how to do what they have 
done—how to “get in on the big money.” 


Write TODAY for a copy of ‘The Author’s 
Question and Answer Book,’’ which contains 
important facts for the new writer and is 
yours for the asking—ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


B-3 Butler Building 
CINCINNATI, Ohio 
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Just Issued 


PRACTICAL 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
by William S. Davis 


A book of 245 pages, fully illustrated 
with halftones and diagrams. The chapter- 
headings are: The Marvel called Photo- 
graphy; Selectingan Equipment; Platesand 
Films; Orthochromatics; The Workroom; 
Making the Negative; How Prints and 
Transparencies are Made; Special Treat- 
ments to Improve Effects; Final Touches; 
The Case of Pictures vs. Records; Figures 
and Animals, Their Use as Motives and 
Accessory Elements; Landscapes as a Source 
of Inspiration; Ships and the Sea; Architec- 
ture; Street Scenes; Flowers and Still-Life 
Subjects; and Photo-Copying Methods; 
Glossary, Bibliography and Index. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. PRICE $2.00. 


Send your orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


GLUNZ 


244 x 34 Roll-film 
CAMERA 


Finely constructed 
and finished in 
black leather. 


Fitted with the 
famous 


Send cheque, postal or express money- 
order, or if desired we will ship C.O.D. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Ape ConENs EXCHANGE 


113 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


STEINHEIL 


Unofocal 


f/4.5 Lens 


In Compur Shutter 


KINEMA HANDBOOK 


By Austin Lescarboura 


A book that should be in the hands 
of every educational, fraternal, re- 
ligious and social organization that 
does or does not use motion-pictures 
in its work. - Moreover, the manu- 
facturer, salesman and business-man 
should learn how to utilise motion- 
pictures in his business. It is a prac- 
tical, valuable, non-technical book. 
517 pages; 221 illustrations, many 
tables and formulae. 


PRICE $3.00 POSTPAID 


Address orders and remittances to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


PHOTOPLAY WRITING By Lorp WricHT 
Author of “‘The Motion-Picture Story,” “The Art of Scenario 
Writing.” Price $3.00 
SCREEN-ACTING By Inez and HeELen 
With the assistance and advice of Lillian and Dorothy Gish, 
Colleen Moore, Mabel Ballin, Mae Murray, William S. Hart, 
Ruth Roland and many others. Price $3.00 
MOTION-PICTURE DIRECTING By Peter MILNE 
Contains data about Marshall Neilan, William C. DeMille, 
Rex Ingram, Cecil DeMille, Frank Borzage, Edward Dillon, 
Ernst Lubitsch and representatives of D. W. Griffith and 
Thomas H. Ince. Price 33.00 
MOTION-PICTURE PROJECTION By T. O’C. Stoane 
Includes Electricity, Optics, Projecting-Machines, and the 
intermittent Movement of all kinds and the fullest details of 
practice. Price $5.00 
MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 

By Car L. GRecory 
With special chapters by Charles W. Hoffman, and by Research 
Specialists of the Research Laboratories, Eastman Kodak 
Company. Price $6.00 

Address your orders to 


Photo-Era Magazine 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 
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SPECIAL TRIPOD 
for GRAFLEX WORK 


Three-Section 
Short Model 


Extends 413 inches; 15 
inches closed. Top 43 
inches diameter. Made 

of hardwood — dark 
cherry finish. Sells for 
$7.50. While they last 
our price will be 


$2.95 


Cameras & Supplies 
110 West 32dSt. . 


Branch Store, 118 West 44th St., N.Y. 


Send for our beautiful illustrated Booklet «T’’ 
IT TELLS HOW 


THE KALOSAT 


(THE LENS FOR THE MAN WHO CARES) 
WILL IMPROVE YOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


One of the fastest LENSES today. 
Gives soft, diffused effects. 

Retains definition and full color-values. 
Appeals to all who require atmosphere, 
chromatic values and softness without 
loss of perspective or speed. 


WRITE TO 
HANOVIA LENS LABORATORIES 


NEWARK, N. J. 


FEDERAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 


Under supervision of the United States Government 


Water and Devonshire Streets 


BRANCHES 


South Boston 
Fish Pier - - 
East Boston - - - 
Back Bay_ - - 


474 Broadway 

Northern Ave. and D. St. 

2 Maverick Square 

Mass. Ave. and Newbury St. 


Commercial and Savings Accounts Solicited 


Capital $1,500,000.00 


Resources Over $29,000,000.00 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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ILFORD 


SPECIALIZED PLATES 


invaluable for portraiture, producing beautiful grada- 
tions; adapted to poorly-lighted studios, short exposures 
of children and artificial light. hich —— 

a high-s color- 
ILFORD ISO-ZENITH plate 
(speed H. & D. 700). Their color-sensitiveness is added 
to all the desirable qualities of the Zenith, enabling 
their use by artificial light, including flashlight. 


ILFORD SCREENED CHROMATIC 


(except to red) and especially to green and yellow. They 
give true color-values, yet dispense entirely with screens 
or light-filters. Ideal for architectural and landscape- 
work. (Speed H. & D. 270.) 


ILFORD ALPHA (SEPIA) POSITIVES 


For lantern-slides, stereoscopic positives and transpar- 
encies, these plates produce a wealth of rich and beau- 
tiful values by direct development. Ranging in tone from 
red through brown to sepia. Extremely simple to use. 


LUMIERE 


AUTOCHROMES 


Photographs in Full Color 
without Special Apparatus 
TT marvelous reproductions of nature made 
by the Lumiére Autochromes require no 
greater skill to produce than ordinary photo- 
graphs. 

Thousands of amateurs and professionais are 
broadening their field of pleasure and profit by 
this glorious invention. 

Any plate-camera can be used; no 

special equipment for making or 

developing except a yellow filter. 
Send for Booklet. 


January FREE Offer—$1.00 Package of Lumiere Dianol 


With every order postmarked during January and amounting to 
$10.00 or more, we will include a full-size package of Dianol free. 
A remarkable developer for plates, films and developing-papers; 
simple, non-poisonous, quick working. 
many new and permanent users of DIANOL. 


A thorough trial will make 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORP. 
Dept. C, 75 Fifth Avenue, New York 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORP. 
Dept. C, 75 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OUR COMBINATION OFFERS 
ON PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 


Photo-Era Magazine 
American Photography. 


Photo-Era Magazine 

Photo-Era Magazine 


Photo-Era Magazine 

Bulletin of Photography . , 
Photo-Era Magazine 

Abel’s Photographic Weekly. 
Photo-Era Magazine 

Amateur Photographer (London) 
Photo-Era Magazine 

British Journal of Photography 


These prices apply in the United States and p 


Our Price $ 4 30 
for both, 
Our Price $ 4 00 
for both, 
Our Price $33.75 
for both, 
Our Price $ 4-10 
for both, 
Our Price $ 4 so 
for both, 
Our Price 
for both, 
Our Price 
for both, 


All subscriptions given our prompt attention. Send orders with remi by ch 


Canadian and Foreign postage will be extra. 


que or money order, to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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BECOME A 
PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


MOTION PICTURE PORTRAITURE 
COMMERCIAL NEWS-PHOTO 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught 


Three to six months’ course. Modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes. Easy terms ‘f desired. An in’ interesting, illustrated booklet 


Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. (free) on choosing a vocation and the e exceptional opportunity Photo- 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $100 A WEEK. We assist them to 
good positions. Fit yourself now for a position at N. Y. INSTITUTE OF 
living and best schoo New York 
8 n YRITE FOR CATALOG TOD. 
141 W. 36th St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. sos. State St. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box PE, 122 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


THE HARROLD “ THE STANDARD SINCE 1915 
EXPOSURE § CALE ‘ Beware of new imitations - 


The only meter that will calculate your ray- 
For Films, Plates, Prints, Mounts, and es 


filter into the exposure-time, when desired. BA 
But it also has many other points of superi- YY Leaves of Photo-Albums % 
ority. Thousands already in use and owners 
delighted with results. Made of celluloid and es Used as Ink, Border Designs 
sold by all leading dealers. Price $1.00. I 8% Water Color Paint 
would like to send you free circular, and help ggg OF Air Brush Spray : also supplied = @ 
you solve all your exposure-problems. Send g k: 
me your address now, before you forget. » New Arts Bldg., J. W. JOHNSTON, Rochester,N.Y. © 
Please mention Photo-Era Magazine when Ordering 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. (Inc.) 


PRINTERS: PRODUCERS OF 


‘Business Booklets 
Catalogs 


a a bar's} roblem to decide relative to photography, : ° 
will gladly render assistance. Literature Folder 
"Firstclass merchandise—moderate prices and : 
on RA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. ;| 272 Concress St., Boston, Mass. 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHOTOGRAPHY The Commercial Photographer 
Its Principles and Applications By L. G. Rose 
By Alfred Watkins, F. R. P. S. A book that every photographer should have 
AN AUTHORITATIVE Price, $4.00. Postage, 15 cents extra 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TEXTBOOK te 
PRICE, $4.00 Postage, 15 cents extra ee er 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. Wolfeboro, New Hampshire U.S.A. 
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The Kodak Anastigmat /.4.5 
is in a permanent, rigid mount 
instead of in a removable lens 
board. This improvement per- 
mits a smaller bellows sec- 
tion, moving back and forth 
on a single, wide, metal track. 


Graflex, Series B, and its Lens 


Any Graflex, Series B, includes as an integral part the Kodak 
Anastigmat £.4.5 whose focal length and covering power 
best suit that particular model. The optical equipment is sure 


to be right. 


Camera and lens therefore work together to fullest capac- 
ity. And the Kodak Anastigmat /.4.5 is the proved equal of 


any lens in the world. 


The Kodak Anastigmat is firmly 
mounted in a rigid, metal standard, just 
large enough to support the front of the 
bellows. The focusing section is compact 
and the camera balances nicely when in 
use. 


Reflecting mirror and focal plane shut- 
ter are unchanged. Speeds are 1/10 to 
1/1000 of a second and time. 


Prices of the new models, with Kodak 


Anastigmat /.4.5 and one cut film hold- 
er or plate holder, are: 


Graflex, Series B, 31% x 4%, $75; 
4X 5, $92. 

Revolving Back Graflex, Series B, 
214 X 3%, $78; 31% X 41% $100; 4 x §, 
$116. 

Full details are given in the Septem- 
ber edition of the 1923 Graflex catalog. 
Ask your dealer or write us for your copy. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Folmer &8 Schwing Department 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Illumination Safety 


EASTMAN SAFELIGHT LAMP — (Illustrated above). 
Provided with electric cord and plug to hang vertically over 
developing trays and hypo bath. 

Price with Series r Safelight, $3.00. 


KODAK SAFELIGHT LAMP—Can be moved about 
at will to the extent of its electric cord. Splendidly adapted 
for all-around darkroom use. 

Price with Series oo Safelight, $3.25. 
BROWNIE SAFELIGHT LAMP—Screws into electric 


Price with Series 1 Safelight, $7.50. 


While these lamps are all supplied with safelights, electric 
bulbs are not furnished. Safelights of other. series, ob- 
tainable at your dealer’s, may readily be used in any lamp. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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The apparatus that makes 
enlarging for the amateur 
as simple as A. B.C. 


Kodak 
Auto-Focus 
Enlarger 


With Enlarger set up, and negative and Bromide 
paper in place— 
A. Release thumb screw and slide camera up or 
down to secure enlargement size desired. 
B. As you do so, automatic mechanism keeps the 
focus sharp. 
C. Expose by turning down a little lever. (See 
diagrammatic explanation above). 

The Kodak Auto-Focus Enlarger accommodates negatives up to 
4x6 inches and makes prints from 114 to 34% times the negative 
size. It is supplied complete with Kodak Anastigmat Lens, negative 
and paper holders, six flexible metal masks and electric cord and 
plug. Mazda lamp for printing (75 to 200 watts capacity) is not 

Diffusing Disc for soft focus effects, Price. . . . $ 1.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
At your dealer’s 
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Llashtieht Photography 


Add to your Kodak equipment a Kodak Flash Sheet 
Holder and a package of Eastman Flash Sheets (shown in 
use in the illustration above). You are ready for pictures by 
flashlight. 

There’s a fund of fun in flashlight photography for the 
winter evenings at home, and for other situations when day- 
light fails. 


Kodak Flash Sheet Holder . . . . $1.25 
Eastman Flash Sheets, per half dozen —_.35 up 
(According to size) 


Ask your dealer for a copy of “By 
Flashlight.” It explains flashlight pho- 
tography by description and diagram. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City 
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KODAK FILM 


Load with Kodak Film and you make sure of results. Kodak 
Film is constantly subjected to drastic laboratory tests that prove 
it unequalled in speed, keeping qualities and latitude. 

Kodak Film—the dependable film in the Yellow Box. 


At your dealer’s 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Start it now— 


“My Kodak Memory Book” 


The Christmas snapshots that just came from 
your finisher’s—make them page one in your Kodak 
Memory Book. Then as you add prints of the good 
times winter still holds in store, the book brings 
back the season’s sport, the highspots at home, the 
friends and the fun—precious memories, all of them. 

““My Kodak Memory Book”’ has just the sentiment you 
want in a book for your-prints. The cover design carries 
out the memory book idea; the words that give the book 
its name are in araised-letter panel. While 50 black leaves 


are supplied, the loose-leaf back permits inserting extra 
pages. An attractive book that you'll like. 


““My Kodak Memory Book’ $2.50 
At your dealer’s 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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No. 1A Autographic 
Kodak Special 


When rigorous photographic 
situations are presented, the 1A 
Special is ready; when the ut- 
most in hand camera manufac- 
ture is demanded, it stands test. 


Pictures 


Features that stamp this Specia/ for all-around 
excellence: 


Kodak Anastigmat lens f.6.3—sharp-cutting, fast; at least 
the equal of any /.6.3 anastigmat made, regardless of price. 
Kodamatic Shutter—scientifically accurate, speedy; seven 
snapshot adjustments from 1/200 to 1/2 second. A sliding 
exposure scale on the Kodamatic tells you the speed to use 
under the light condition that prevails. 


Kodak Range Finder—convenient, practical; obviates guess- 
work by finding the focus for you. 


‘No. 1A Autographic Kodak Special 
Price $60.00 at your dealer's 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Look for VELOX 
(readable, but unob- 
trusive) on the back. 


Reasons hy 


When a finisher prints your films 
on Velox, four degrees of contrast 
are available—a grade of paper for 
every grade of negative. In short, 
Velox fits the film. That’s one of 
many reasons why Velox makes the 
best prints. 


The best print on Velox is the 
best print. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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